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The Secret Place 
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Each soul has its secret place, 
Where none may enter in, 
Save it and God,—to them alone 
What goeth on therein is known,— 
To it and God alone. 

—John Oxenham /j/ 
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The Business of 
Church Management 


is entirely in the hands of the 
Minister and the Church Execu- 
tives. 


Frankly, this magazine is is- 
sued for the purpose of assist- 
ing these leaders in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the 
parish. 


The Church Executive, in 
reading this magazine, is look- 
ing for better methods of ad- 
ministration, and in Kardex is 
found the Service of Knowledge. 


Kardex ranks in importance 
with the telephone and the 
typewriter in Church manage- 
ment, and, by its use, gives the 
Church Executive knowledge of 
all affairs—definitely, accurate- 
ly, and quickly. 


Kardex Record Specialists 
are desirous of solving your 
record problems. Telephone the 
Kardex Office in your city or 
write 


WORLD’S LEADING CARD RECORD 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities of the world 




















CLARK’S “UNITYPE” COPPER 
Changeable Letter Church Bulletin Boards 


For the upbuilding of church attendance 
and appeals to the stranger 
For many years the name “Unitype” has been associated with all) 
that is best in church bulletin boards. Pure copper in beautiful 
finishes of statuary bronze predominates and is used for the exposed 
portions, not only securing an elegance of refinement and dignity, 
but insuring the unquestionable long life of copper. 
Unitype bulletin boards are in use by hundreds of the finest 
churches in this country and abroad. 


THE PURE STATUARY COPPER KIND 


FOR CHURCH ‘YARD, WALL OR VESTIBULE 


Write for Folder 100. Should completely illustrated brochure be desired, 
please give the name of your church and ask for Catalogue CM-54. 


(Convenient deferred payments may be arranged. Particulars on request) 


Exclusive Makers and Patentees 
Wee, Cee er ee... cee = ar vee 

















“Oe Zin S 
One Room or Many 
As Occasion Demands 


Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 

can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 

Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 27 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


11 East 36th Street New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 











“DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


What is more fitting 
as a memorial to a 


departed loved one 
Golden-Voiced 





LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


a 4 J. c. DEAGAN e » inc. 
190 DEAGAN BUILDING. CHICAGO _ 


“Tell advertisers you are a CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT reader—IT 
IDENTIFIES YOU.” 











FOR YOUR 
CHURCH 


A handy inexpensive device 
that fits on the back of the pew 
for holding hats, handbags and 
other articles, providing added 
comfort for your members. 

Send for sample and prices. 

Mention Church Management. 


DENNING MFG. CO. 
1775 E. 87th St. Cleveland, O. 
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help your Church 


WILL you accept from us—free of any cost or obligation 
—valuable ideas for your church work? Will you let us 
send you ideas that other churches have used to increase 
attendance, to get new members, to keep subscriptions up 


to date, to popularize all 
kinds of church entertain- 
ments and meetings, as 
well as stimulate interest 
in divine services? 

You can try these ideas 
in your own church work, testing the value of each one— 
altering it if necessary to fit your own needs. And you 
ean do all of this without risking a single cent or obli- 
gating your church in any way. 


They Will Help You 


We have a great many calendars, bulletins, announce- 
ments, letters, programs, etc.—all of which have been 
used successfully by other churches. You can examine 
them, take out any ideas that appeal to you, and put them 
to work in your own church. You are welcome to them. 


How They Are Used 


All of these ideas are in printed form. Every letter, 
program and bulletin was printed on a Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator. They were produced in a short time and with 
very little effort. 


Quick, Easy Work 


Anyone can operate a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. It 
prints quickly and easily anything that can be hand- 
written, typewritten, drawn or ruled. Just write or draw 
on the Rotospeed Stencil, attach stencil to machine, and 
turn the handle. It will rapidly print clear-cut copies at 
almost the bare cost of the paper. 








OTOSP 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


How About Your Church? 


Doesn’t your church need help like this? Aren’t there 

members who need new life and new interest? Aren’t 

there church activities 

that would be more suc- 

EE LD cessful if you could just 

.keep your members in- 

formed of them with at- 

tractive, well-printed let- 

ters and bulletins? Isn’t there a real need in your 
church for the things that Rotospeed will do? 


10 Days FREE Trial 


You can have the complete Rotospeed Outfit at your 
service for a 10-day free trial. You can test out the 
machine with the ideas and plans which are given you. 
Use it as if you owned it. When you are thoroughly 
satisfied that it is a real help to you, you can buy it for 
only $53.50—or you can take advantage of our easy pay- 
ment plan if you prefer. 

Write now or just mail the coupon for copies of Roto- 
speed work that other churches have used with great 
success and the complete details of our free trial offer— 
all without cost or obligation to you. 


The Rotospeed Co., 279 Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 


MAIL THIS NOW 


The Rotospeed Co., 279 Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me samples of Rotospeed work that other churches 
have used, with full details of your free trial offer. 


( ) Check here if you are interested in our easy-payment plan. 
ME a Ae eile Mak uniaed enw baad.«¥és ie vigehietyethadotnteeesc 


(Write name and address plainly) 
SSS SSS SSSR SSS SESS 
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The Editor’s Drawer 





I suppose that every editor has 
a constituency in mind when he 
sets out to make a magazine. And 
every magazine is a more or a less 
specialized one. We admit that the 
virtue of Church Management is in 
its specializing. We are known by 
the departments we do not have. 


But among the reactions which 
have come to us regarding our 
policies there has come the ques- 
tion as to whether our field is to 
the big churches or the small 
churches. One man writes that 
while most of our material is all 
right for the big church it doesn’t 
help his needs in a small church. 
Another man suggests that we 
could make the magazine more 
worth while if we would give more 
attention to the problems of the 
large churches and less to the 
small churches. 


Frankly we want to serve both. 
We are glad that we have such a 
large number of the ministers of 
large churches on our lists, and we 
are glad that we have been helpful 
to the small churches east, west, 
north and south. 

We are not so much interested in 
considering whether an article will 
apply to a big church as we are as 
to whether it will appeal to big men 
whether they are in big churches 
or small ones. If we are seeking 
to cater to any particular class of 
the clergy, it is to those who are 
big in spirit and want to grow. 

Church Management is for grow- 
ing men. 





Terms of Subscription—Price per copy 20 cents. Subscription One Year $2.00. Postage to foreign countries 50 
cents per year additional excepting Canada and countries where the United States domestic rate applies 

Change of Address—Always give both old and new addresses when requesting change for mailing. 

Manuscripts—The editor will be glad to consider articles which may be submitted for prospective publication. 
Articles should be typewritten. Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if accompanied by return postage. 
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The Holy Communion 


“THERE is no time in the Christian’s life 
when he comes into closer and more inti- 
mate relationship with the Divine than when 
he sits at the Lord’s table. Why not ap- 
proach its celebration with unalloyed joy; 
discarding all fears; thinking only of the 
wonderful privilege? 
66 ° 99 INDIVIDUAL 
The Sanitary’’ Communion Cups 
It is now generally recognized that the 

Sanitary individual cup increases the at- 
tendance because it removes all fear of un- 
c 1 eanliness, 
and pro- 
motes a 
deeper rev- 
erence in 
the com- 
mun icant, 
The _ Sani- . 
tary Communion Outfit Company offers an 
improved and satisfactory outfit throughout, 
including the highly polished beautiful ma- 
hogany tray here shown, which eliminates 
all noise, is lighter and more easily hand] 
than others and is more in keeping with the 
furniture of the church than a tray of any 
other material. 

Make your communion service all 

that it should be; send for free book- 

let and catalogue (with quotations). 


Sanitary Communion Outfit 


Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





60 57th Street 





Pastor’s Unified Loose Leaf Record 


Contains record of Church Officers, Members, Pastoral Calls, Marriages, 
Baptisms, Funerals, Sermons, Addresses, Cash Received and Disbursed, 
Committees, Sick and “Shut-ins,” and other departments. Suitable for a 
church of 1,000 members or less. 


Pocket Size, 4x6 inches 
Binder Separate 
$1.40 


Separate sheets sold at the rate of $1.00 per 100. 
Examination copy sent on request. For sale at all religious book stores. 


ARTHUR H. STROUSE PUB. CO., Lakeside, Ohio 


Keep a file of your issues of 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
At the conclusion of each volume a complete index will be published 


Filler Separate 


Price Complete 
$0.60 


$2.00 

















=a) W.E.M HACKLEMAN’S 


490TH CONVENTION 


in which he has_ conducted 


Mr. Hackleman’s engagements for 
May and June include Davenport, 
Ia., Lynchburg, Va., Baltimore, Md., Buffalo, 





N, Y. The Davenport (Ta.) convention will be 
the 490th convention in which he has conducted 
the music. 
care of 

HACKLEMAN BOOK-MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write him at Indianapolis, 


1201 N. Alabama St. 


the 
Musical part of the Worship and 
given Hymn and Picture Studies, 
and conducted Conferences on The 
Fine Arts and the Modern Problems 
of the Church and Church School. 


Ind., 





£ ; Ask your 
First Men’s Bible Class 


iF terig Chutch . 
LErvebutrrice Calg, to provide a 


pepe Bulletin Board 


A Glad hand invites you 
fo WORSHIP here for your CHURCH 
We supply 


“BELIEF IN JESUS" 
What it Costs Not to be 20 pocket Dime 


a Christian.” 
10-45 , 
GOD Always on Time _ seo * 
15 Write for information 
re William H. Dietz 
Room 200 
20 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago, Il. 











Still Doing Service 
The “No License” crusaders of Scot- 


land have called to their aid the old. 


play of “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” 
Reports have it that moving pictures 
of the play have been drawing capac- 
ity audiences at the Music Hall, George 
street, Edinburgh. 


PASTOR 


Banks to collect the 








Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS 


FURNITURE 


Sliding Furniture 
to your 
ply you, write us. 

ONWARD MFG. CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont, 
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and Floor Coverings by 
attaching Glass Onward 
Shoe 
furniture. If 
your dealer will not sup- 


filarriage Books 


Books That Preserve the Most Precious Moments 











BRIDAL MEMORIES 


New edition—size, 5%x7% inches— 
all designs executed in soft black and 
gray and delicate orange shading. 50 
cents each, postpaid, with box. 














BRIDAL BELLS 
This dainty book — size, 5%x7% 
inches—is printed by the aquarelle pro- 
cess on finest Strathmore stock. 75 
cents a copy, postpaid, with box. 




















BRIDAL BLOSSOMS 


The designs of this book are repro- 
duced in such a way as to resemble the 
original water-color drawings. 75 cents 
each, postpaid, with box. 








Combination Price—One each 
of abovetfor -~ <-- «= « 


ch $1.65 


POSTPAID 
Or you may have three of one kind if you prefer 


Church World Press, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 


el 


Prospect-Fourth Building - 
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DOES AN OLD AGE PENSION APPEAL TO YOU? 


All Requirements of State Laws Are Met 


$ 200.00 pension every year, for 5 years, after age 65. 
2200.00 for accidental death. 
2200.00 for loss of both eyes, both hands or both feet. 
1000.00 for loss of one eye, one hand or one foot. 
2000.00 for permanent total disability. 

100.00 for death from natural causes. 

10.00 per week for sickness. ae 

10.00 per week for temporary total disability. 

Officers and directors are clergymen of the various denominations. Fully incorporated 
with representative form of government. Pays for all sickness and accidents. Insurance 
at cost, only $2.50 per quarter or $10.00 per year. All claims are paid in full, regardless of 
insurance carried in other companies. No medical examination required. Write for literature 


and a membership application blank, stating your AGE at last birthday and denomination. 
Mention Church Management. Bank References Furnished. 


The Ministers Protective Society ““"'t."%""" 


























st L YPEWRITERS Makes 


Remingtons, Royals, Olivers, Underwoods, Hammonds, Coronas, 
Blicks, Etc. New, Used or Rebuilt. Shipped to Any Place in the World 


$20 and up 


PAYMENTS 


$2 


per month and up. 
Five Year Guarantee 
30 Days Free Trial 


Six Months Exchange 
Privilege 


We Handle All Makes 





If you do not like one kind, you can 
exchange for other makes 


Write for FREE Illustrated Folder 
and Ministers’ Special Price Lists 


We are factory agents for Hesco DRY STENCILS. Non-wax, no wetting, indestructible. 
No preparation. Just put in typrewriter like a sheet of paper. 


FOR ALL STENCIL DUPLICATORS, IT’S WONDERFUL. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY 


Suite 507-9, 339 Fifth Ave. ‘For Absolute Reliability’ PITTSBURGH, PA. 














IART GLASS 





WINDOWS 


Designers and Makers 
ROT NPE! Est. 1883 


In business 
continuously for 
over forty years 








Grand Prize 
St. Louis 
World’s Fair 





Send for 
Ecclesiastical 
and Reference 

Book No. C. M. 


We Ship to Any 
ate Part of the 
a World 


Flanagan & Biedenweg 








4 312 to 320 West Illinois Street 
Studios CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 
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DO YOU USE 
ILLUSTRATIONS? 


Your Library is not complete if 
you do not have a copy of 3000 
Practical Illustrations in Religion 
and Morals by Rev. J. H. Bomber- 
ger, D. D. 

Completely classified and indexed. 
Large 8 vo., about 500 pages; 
Buckram binding; prepaid, $2.50. 


Central Publishing House 


2969-75 W. 25th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 








A restful night on Lake Erie 


| 


\ 
! 


Makes a pleasant break in your journey. A good bed in a clean, 
cool stateroom, a long sound sleep and an appetizing breakfast 
in the morning. ; 

Steamers “SEEANDBEE”—“CITY OF ERIE”—“CITY OF BUFFALO” 

Daily May Ist to November 15th 
Leave Cleveland—9:00 P. M. f Eastern Leave B a ‘ 
Arrive Buffalo —*7:00A.M.1 Standard Time Aaa ro 700A. M. 
*Steamer “CITY OF BUFFALO” arrives 7:30 A. M. 
Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian, points. Ask your ticket 
agent or tourist agency for tickets viaC & B Line. New Tourist Automobile 
Rate—$7.50. 
Send for free sectional puzzle chart of . i 
the Great Ship “SEEANDBEE” and ~ tne Cost Ship | 
32-page booklet. Length, 500 feet, 
The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. Is . Breadth, 98 feet 
Cleveland, Ohio P SX 6 inches, 


Fare, $5.50 Stes 


Your Rail Ticket is 




















Your magazine is a great inspira- 
tion. Not alone has it inspired me but 
it has inspired all the other church 
magazines to a more practical turn of 
mind—Rev. T. H. Simpson, Olympia, 
Wash. 





World’s largest and best supply of 


NO-TOBACCO SLIDES, 
BOOKS AND HELPS 


Tobacco, a worth-while book, by 
Bruce Fink—75c. No-Tobacco Edu- 
cator, bi-monthly magazine—$1 per 
year. “Judas Nicotine,” illustrated 
stereopticon lecture, 55 slides and 
reading—rental $5 per use; $12.50 
per month. Sells for $42.45. 


HERBERT @- MACE 


Our Motto ERVICE 
Box 497-A Redlands, California 
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Managing the Church Manager 


By Rev. Arnold Evert Look, Upland, Pa. 


ss HERE is only one person in 
your congregation whom you 
ever need to fear; if you can 
win that one, you can win the rest, and 
that one is you.” Thus spoke the suc- 
cessful pastor of one of the largest 
churches of our denomination to a 
group of us during Seminary days. The 
experience of subsequent years has 
afforded ample proof of the profound 
truth of his words, It has been dis- 
covered that the minister who has 


little fellow who slips in unexpectedly 
and wants daddy to set the upturned 
world right again. No one with some 
background of pastoral experience as a 
basis for judgment will deny that it is 
difficult for any minister to adhere 
strictly to a systematic program. 
Whether Paul (after Adam) was cor- 
rect in the reason which he attributed 
(I Cor. 7:32,33), and which is par- 
ticularly applicable to the minister 


used by one minister in two successive 
pastorates. General problems of church 
management, however, remain essen- 
tially the same in every special situa- 
tion and for that reason, and because 
the most fruitful source for ideas in 
making up a_ personal program is 
found in the programs successfully em- 
ployed by others, the following “weak- 
ly” schedule is given. 
Monday, by universal consent is the 
minister’s “Sunday” or rest day. 





his theme and himself well in 
hand, and is thoroughly “sold to 
his subject” seldom has much 
difficulty in holding the interest 
of his congregation. It is like- 
wise true that the leader who 
has a sane, constructive program, 
well thought out and thoroughly 
mastered, can usually enlist a 
sufficiently substantial majority 





About the hardest fellow to manage around 
our church is the manager, himself. We 
have a number of writers who are all 
primed to tell us how the minister should 
be managed. Some are by ministers; others 
are by those outside who have analyzed 
many ministers. Tell us what you think 
of this system. 


He cannot afford not to practice 
what he preaches in this respect. 
Strung up to a high nervous pitch 
by the incessant demands made 
on him, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that at some time dur- 
ing each week he be able to lay 
work entirely aside, relax fully, 
and do what he pleases. Monday 
is ordinarily the best day for this 








of his followers to put that pro- # 
gram through. But such pro- 
grams are not evolved from slipshod 
studies and slovenly minds. Animal 
trainers testify that size, education and 
methods are all secondary to self-mas- 
tery in the subjugations of ferocious 
beasts. The illustration may be a poor 
one but it is likewise true that to man- 
age a. church effectively, the manager 
must be able to manage himself. In 
spite of short-horned deacons who will 
not “deak” in harmony, and the vari- 
ous other officials who may look upon 
an office, not as an opportunity to 
serve but as a chance to boss, the min- 
ister is virtually the manager of the 
church. How successful he is in that 
most important part of his work will 
be determined in very large part by 
his ability to be a good boss in a one 
man office. 

The “Weakly” Program—lI call it 
that to afford a loophole through which 
conscience may conveniently slip when 
the system gets sidetracked by a par- 
ish emergency, an attack of acute 
laziness or the seductive appeal of the 


whose study is situated in the parson- 
age, is open to question; but any clergy- 
man who attempts a personal program 
will soon discover another use for the 
confession, “We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; 
And we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done.” 

However many may be the excep- 
tions which occasion may necessitate 
and justify, some sort of program for 
personal management is nevertheless 
essential to accurate and _ accessible 
files of material, prompt attention to 
important matters in which the time 
element figures, and to that “improv- 
ing the time” which is necessitated 
not alone because the “days are evil” 
but because they are altogether too 
short for the multitudinous tasks that 
fall to the lot of the average minister. 
Local situations, of course, require var- 
ied adaptations and not only can no 
two men use the same program with 
equal fruitfulness of results but it is 
seldom that the same program can be 


* and offers a splendid opportunity 

for beneficial recreation, reading 
and conference with other ministers. 
Only in case of very serious illness 
or a very important meeting which 
must come on Monday evening, should 
this rest day be profaned by work. 
Any intelligent congregation will 
recognize the right of a minister 
to a six-day week, particularly when 
his minimum hour day is usually 


longer than that of the _ Steel 
Trust. 

Tuesday may well be devoted to 
correspondence, planning programs, 


preparation of the Sunday school les- 
son, general reading and planting 
seeds for sermons. In the afternoon, 
the sick, shut-ins and other special 
calls may be attended to. While many 
churches have “church night” not only 
on Wednesday evening but the other 
five week nights as well, meetings can 
usually be concentrated so as to leave 
two evenings free for calls on those 
who cannot be reached in the afternoon. 
Great results may be achieved by mak- 
ing a large number of short calls in 
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the evening when “my husband is 
home.” 

Wednesday, for probably the major- 
ity of ministers is partly devoted to 
preparation of material for prayer 
service, the weekly calendar and notes 
for the local press. Since the applica- 
tions of new members are frequently 
considered at the evening service, calls 
on the constituency of the church may 
well be planned for the afternoon. 


Thursday ought to mark the begin- 
ning of some serious work on sermons 
for the coming Sunday. If these have 
been planned weeks in advance, Thurs- 
day forenoon affords an opportune time 
to cull out and arrange the material 
that has collected. For those of lit- 
erary trend, this may lead to the writ- 
ing of an occasional article, either in 
connection with or possibly only acci- 
dentally suggested by one of the 
themes for the coming Lord’s Day. 


For those who do not limit the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit to the last 
moment, Friday forenoon will usually 
mark the completion of Sunday’s ser- 
mons. This is advisable if for no other 
reason than the elimination of much 
unnecessary nervous strain. Thursday 
and Friday afternoons may be devoted 
profitably to calls on the church mem- 
bership by districts. 

Saturday is the time to outline ser- 
mons in their final forms, review the 
Sunday school lesson, complete the de- 
tailed program for each service of the 
morrow and then, like every other good 


Christian in the community, “take the 
afternoon off.” If one has crowded two 
minutes’ work into every minute since 
early Monday morning, he deserves it, 
and the difference that it will make in 
Sunday’s activities will justify it. A 
ball game; a hike with the Scouts; care- 
ful attention to a bobbing cork, or a 
flivver excursion with the family; by 
these things are great sermons polished 
to perfection! 

In conclusion, a word about the 
mechanics of the personal program. 
Nothing can excell the common “mem- 
ory tickler.” A small wooden card file 
with an index and a few three by five 
filing cards should perch somewhere 
handy. Turn the index cards around 
and make your own index; one for each 
day of the week, one for each of the 
weeks of the month and one for each 
month of the year. Make a program 
for each day with items numbered on 
one filing card, and calling districts and 
dates on another. On uniform slips of 
paper (old communion cards, etc.) note 
special things to be done on future 
dates and slip in the tickler. After 
devotional reading each morning con- 
sult the “memory tickler” for the day’s 
program, after the completion of which, 
extra time may be devoted to reading, 
etc. 

Slavery to a system is never ad- 
visable but it is better than slavery to 
sloth. Neither is necessary. Efficiency 
in managing the church manager re- 
quires that he make a good system his 
slave, 


Letters of An Embryo Preacher 


The Bureau of Complaints 


LETTER No. 9 
Dear Father: 

I appreciate your comments in your 
last letter about the need of using 
originality in modern church work, and 
the advice against trying to use the 
same methods in every church. It is 
true that many churches, like indi- 
viduals, waste their lives by trying to 
appear as someone else, rather than be- 
ing true to themselves. 

It has prompted me to write at 
length of my bureau of complaints 
which is of my own creation but which 
will offer big possibilities to many 
churches which may have the internal 
difficulties which we have had here. 
The main aim of the plan is to have a 
central bureau or office where all com- 
plaints regarding the church may be 
made and recorded, rather than having 
them passed along the streets or in so- 
cial gatherings. 

I suppose that every church lives in 


an atmosphere of comment both good 
and bad. Much of it need not be taken 
seriously for it is carelessly spoken and 
the speaker fails to consider seriously 
just what he is saying. Yet the fact 
stands that many workers are injured 
by unjust remarks and that the prog- 
ress of the church is always handi- 
capped by complaints of one kind or 
another, 

It is seldom a virtue to be a fluent 
talker. More of us bring trouble upon 
ourselves by talking too much than by 
any other one thing. I have always 
noticed that the more a man knows 
about any subject the less inclined he 
is to talk on it all the time. The grocery 
store lounger will talk all day on most 
any subject, confident that he is an 
authority. But a newspaper reporter 
has difficulty in getting a ten-minute 
interview ‘with a man who really 
knows. 

Even the preacher can preach too 


much. It is said that the minister has 
the only calling in the world in which 
his increase in pay will come with the 
decrease in working hours. Of course 
it doesn’t really mean that. The 
shorter sermons are many times the 
product of a comprehension which long 
sermons lack. 

There is no question however, but 
the church here has been handicapped 
by a willingness on the part of many 
people to talk at all times and on many 
things and without thought of the real 
forces their words were putting in ac- 
tion. Many of the comments on church 
work were good, but they were not 
spoken at the right place to get the 
biggest results. 

The minister gets a good share of the 
criticism which is made concerning 
others, though he probably gets but a 
small portion of that which is aimed at 
himself. In the first week I was here 
I found that it was a pastoral heritage 
to have people come to me with all 
their grievances, real and imaginary. 
The pastoral office had degenerated into 
a receiving station for all the injured 
people of the church. 

One man had not received his en- 
velopes in time for the first Sunday of 
the year. It was not the right way to 
do business. The president of the 
young people’s society had been seen 
at a dancing party. I must be told of 
it. Mrs. Somebody who served on the 
serving committee at the last Ladies’ 
Aid dinner had taken a pound of coffee 
home with her and had not paid for it. 
These and others were the stories I 
gathered from homes, from _ social 
gatherings and from even the streets. 
But the strange thing was that in an 
official meeting nobody had any com- 
plaints to make. 

In the church there is a little room 
which for years has been used for a 
treasurer’s office. The only time it 
would be used was at the annual dis- 
tribution of church envelopes and at 
the close of the year when delinquents 
were paying up their back pledges. I 
made use of this room for myself, It 
was not big enough for a study but I 
had a little desk placed there and 
planned to hold many conferences with 
the different church workers there as 
I did not have a good place to receive 
them at the boarding house. The peo- 
ple seemed to like this arrangement. 
One of the boys with artistic ability 
had painted “Church Office” on the door 
to the room and it had all of the ap- 
pearances of being something worth 
while. 

It was to this room that the people 
began to bring their complaints. George 
brought the gloves and umbrellas 
which were left in the church here for 
safe keeping. It became a center for 

(Continued on Page 426) 
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He Builds His Church from 1,000 to 3,500 
Members—How? 
By John F. Cowan, San Diego, Cal. 
AST month Temple Baptist to help out of trouble a_ sailor 





Church celebrated its fif- 

teenth anniversary under 
Dr. Brougher’s splendid leader- 
ship. In 1909 he succeeded Rob- 
ert J. Burdette who had nursed 
the baby to the six-and-a-half- 
year mark. It was small but 
husky; now it is one of the over- 
towering churches of the denom- 
ination. Naturally interest is 
keen in the secret of how this 





This month we go again with Dr. Cowan to 
the Pacific Coast. He is telling us about 
another church chief, Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher of the Baptist Temple, Los An- 
geles. We hope that you are keeping up on 
this series. It is giving you a valuable 
insight into church administration in Amer- 
ica. No one can read them and still believe 
that all successful preachers are cut to one 
conventional pattern. 


under courtmartial. Dr. Brougher 
did his bit and then hurried back 
to keep an engagement in his 
church that night—all told 250 
miles. He makes the Y. M. C. A. 
an adjunct of his church, and his 
young men get their physical 
training there. His wife has been 
overheard to say that often he 
does not return until midnight 
because he has been helping 
some young chap, in a hotel room, 








vast organization on “wheels 
within wheels” has been managed. 

Dr. Brougher gives generous credit 
to his associate ministers and assist- 
ants, and cannot say enough of the loy- 
alty of the hosts of members. But 
ask them, “How came this magnificent 
growth?” and the answer comes, 

“The ‘Chief,’ He Inspired It” 

I quizzed an associate pastor; the 
unequivocal answer was, “Dr. Brougher 
is a unique character. He would have 
made a dramatic actor had he not 
chosen to be a gospel preacher.” 

I am told that he really wanted to be 
an actor, and that he likes nothing bet- 
ter out of the pulpit than to play “end 
man” in his Men’s Department min- 
strels. But having put on the gospel 
harness, he utilizes for brightening 
dark places in life what on the 
stage would have been _ burnt- 
cork comedy. He sees the hum- 
orous side and, prince of opti- 
mists that he is, gilds every cloud 
with a silver lining. 


One phase of his unconquerable 
optimism is a belief that human- 
ity is susceptible of redemption, 
and he loses no chance to draw 
out the best in men. He is a 
master promoter of latent abili- 
ties. He gets behind dormant 
possibilities in church people and 
on every occasion boosts, but 
never bosses. He even utilizes 
the human weakness for liking 
to be praised. He makes men 
feel that they are good for some- 
thing. 

“His chief genius,” says one 
who was very near him, “is his 
canny choice of men to shoulder 
responsibilities. He digs up ob- 
scure men, places them; but 
never pulls strings to make them 
act. He gives them free hand to 
carry out their plans after he 
has approved them. Instead of 


putting his co-workers in Saul’s ar- 
mor, he backs the pebble and sling of 
their free personalities. 

“For instance, when I was his as- 
sociate pastor he said, ‘I want you to 
reorganize our young people’s socie- 
ties, making groups equivalent to the 
junior, intermediate and senior. You 
go ahead and do it.’ He held me re- 
sponsible solely for results—ways and 
means were left entirely to my plan- 
ning.” 

An intimate friend tells how inter- 
ested Dr. Brougher is in young men. 
And they just naturally swarm to him 
because his sympathy is like honey to 
bees. Once he travelled all the way to 
the Naval Aviation Station, San Diego, 





DR. J. WHITCOMB BROUGHER 


to make a right decision. 

Dr. Brougher has one of the traits 
of the diplomat—he 
Never Forgets a Face Or Seldom a 

Name 

Once he has seen and talked with a 
man, he knows him when he meets 
him again. It is a delicate compliment 
that wins men. He gives his fellow- 
workers the flattering unction that 
they are worth while; are held in per- 
sonal esteem and confidence by their 
chief. 

He is a good mixer with men on the 
street. He hails them as equals. The 
visiting minister of the small church 
is invited to sit in the Temple pulpit. 
He counts among his personal friends 
Doug Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, 
as well as every policeman, news- 
boy and John Smith of the city. 

Another trait that is a gold 
mine in his unfailing wit. Should 
his tailor send home a tight-fit- 
ting suit, he does not rail, but 
sallies with, “Oh well; I can put 
it on with a shoe horn.” 


In a memorable debate over 
women’s suffrage with Clarence 
True Wilson, after a lengthy and 
unenlightening address. Dr. 
Brougher replied by telling of a 
man lost in an Oregon forest. It 
was dark, a storm arose. After 
several peals of thunder the lost 
man prayed “Lord, I need help; 


but less noise and more light, 
please.” 
How does a man carry his 


heavy responsibilities and meet 
the drains on his activities? At 
the Fifteenth Anniversary, Rev. 


Birney Hudson, now associate 
pastor, said, “Only a_ strong 
heart, a tireless body and a 


mighty will could have endured 
the strain, carried the load and 
given such character to this work 
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as to make its fame spread over the 
world.” 

An earlier associate says, “He is a 
man of superabundant physical vital- 
ity, that is conserved and tuned up by 
athletic methods. Several things have 
contributed to his amazing endurance. 


He Laughs More Than Any Man in 
America 


He has lived clean and bubbled with 
optimism. Another keyword to his 
success is co-operation. He _ selects 
capable leaders, strong business men 
and women, and keeps in sympathetic 
touch with them. They radiate from 
their chief like spokes of the wheel; 
he is content to be the hub. 

Take, for instance, the budget of 
over $200,000 a year—$57,000 for 
home missions, $57,000 for foreign 
missions, $100,000 towards purchasing 
the great Auditorium building. The 
church now owns 80 per cent of the 
$1,500,000 stock. Dr. Brougher has a 
wonderful gift of inspiring people to 
be generous; but he sagaciously enlists 
experts in finance to handle the de- 
tails. He needs to give little personal 
attention to them, but keep an open 
eye and ear and trust his lieutenants. 


To estimate the huge bulk of the or- 
ganization we must visualize the seven 
young people’s societies who, with all 
the others are carried to their separate 
rooms by elevators; the Temple Men, 
the Daughters of the Temple, the 
Young Men’s Club, the Women’s Union 
with numerous circles, the Girls’ Cor- 
ner Club, the Personal Workers’ Class, 
the Athletic Federation, the Deacon- 
esses and others. The Bible School en- 
rolls 2,400. The Temple School of 
Mission set 1,500 for its goal in 1925 
and reached it. 


On the third Sunday of each month 
the Temple services are broadcasted 
all over the land, and many all over 
the country, notified by friends in the 
church, listen in on Super Central Sta- 
tion K. F. I. 


How much of the upbuilding of this 
church has been due to pulpit effic- 
iency? Only the Recording Angel 
could answer. But one close in says, 
“Dr. Brougher knows how to choose 
subjects that grip. For instance, his 
theme on Anniversary morning was, 
‘High Life in Society’; in the evening, 
‘The Fortune Teller, or How to Read 
the Future.’ He preaches an old-fash- 
ioned evangelical sermon with modern 
applications. He senses the value of 
a pithy illustration or gripping anec- 
dote.” 

The writer heard him address a 
couple of thousand soldiers during the 
war. They stood, or sat on the ground; 
but they hung on for his last word. 
He told negro stories, mule stories, 
Hebrew stories, and every one 


Was As Pointed As a Lightning Rod 


The best proof of the pudding is 
that Dr. Brougher has led Temple 
church to an enviable goal. New York, 
Chicago, Boston churches have held out 
jucier salaries, which he has refused. 

He concentrates his pastoral visiting 
on homes that actually need him. In 
any social gathering he is the lion of 
the occasion. He is sought all over 
his state and country as a lecturer, 
after-dinner speaker, and for pro- 
grams of large conventions. For the 
rest, there the Temple Baptist Church 
is—its great auditorium filled and a 
beehive of activity—that is his monu- 
ment. 


een. 
. 





What To Do in June 


A Department of Reminders 








Special Days 
Children’s Day, June 14. 
Magna Charta Sunday, June 14. 
Commencement Day. 


The attention of the Church will 
be largely taken up with Children’s 
Day and the various commence- 
ments. The first offers many op- 
portunities for presenting the chal- 
lenge to child life. More and more 
ministers are taking this Sunday 
to present the vital need of more 
adequate religious instruction. 

Would it not be well to make a 
list of all those young people in 
the congregation who are graduat- 
ing this year, whether it be from 
graded school, high school, or col- 
lege. Let them know by a letter 
that you are proud of their accom- 
plishment. It will pay big divi- 
dends. 

The present spirit of lawlessness 
makes a sermon on the great Char- 
ter of human liberties vital on 
Magna Charta, Sunday. Have we 
won our liberty merely to throw it 
away? 





Looking Ahead 


Summer outings should be 
planned now. Don’t wait until the 
last week. Find out what your so- 
cieties are going to do. Perhaps 
you can help in securing co-opera- 
tion in the summer outings. 

How about Young Peoples’ Con- 
ferences in your section? Have you 
enrolled your representatives yet? 
The time is drawing near. 





Summer Reading 

You will want to go through 
some good books in the next three 
months. Take the last half dozen 
issues of Church Management and 
read the reviews. They will give 
you a good idea of the books you 
will want to order. 





Your Summer Services 
Have you facilities for out-of- 
door services? Check up on your 
resources. 





We might suggest also, that it is 
not too early to date your supply 
preachers for the summer vacation 
period. 











Letters of an Embryo Preacher 





(Continued from Page 424) 
the executive activities but especially 
was it prized by those who had some 
tale of woe to tell. 

I am pretty broad-shouldered and al- 
low many things to roll off my mind 
like water rolls off the duck’s back and 
for some time I had thought that the 
best way to handle this spirit was just 
to forget the whole matter as soon as 
the complainer had gone. But that 
didn’t seem to lessen the constant 
march of footsteps to the church office. 
So I called my artistic boy in again. 

Then the following Sunday the wor- 
shippers were treated to a surprise. 
The sign on the door had been changed. 
It was no longer a church office. Now 
one read 


BUREAU OF COMPLAINTS 


I don’t believe that I had any com- 
plaints at all that day. The smiles on 
the faces of many of the congregation 
when I went to the pulpit showed that 


’ they had caught on and the rebuke in 


this way had proven most effective. 

Many a difficult situation can be 
taken care of if one has a sense of hu- 
mor. And I believe that most people 
have it. If the activities of some con- 
gregations could be put before them 
on the screen under the guise of Pin 
Hole Parish, they would enjoy it as 
much as anybody else. Yet in their 
own church they are worried about the 
same little things, straining gnats and 
making mountains out of mole hills. 
The sign, “bureau of complaints,” I 
think, brought to their minds them- 
selves as others might look at them 
or as they themselves might look at 
others who were doing the same thing. 

For a while I thought that the prob- 
lem was solved. Nobody seemed to 
care to be the first bearer of a tale of 
woe to a properly authorized body to 
receive the same. But like all jokes it 
got rather hackneyed after a time and 
in a few weeks somebody dropped in 
with an idle tale for the pastor’s ears. 
Then I began to see that the bureau 
must be something more than a mere 
name plate, So I began to see in which 
ways it could function. 

A Miss Nash, a maiden lady of no 
longer tender years, had always been 
the most voluminous in suggestion as 
to the way in which the church should 
be conducted and was not, and it was 
natural to expect that her consecration 
would soon enable her to break through 
the smile around the bureau of com- 
plaints and to bring more advice. And 
one Sunday morning she came early 
to have time to relieve her mind before 
the hour of worship. 

Her particular complaint this morn- 
ing was the music which was planned 

(Continued on Page 428) 
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A Place for Boys and Girls in the Church Service 


By Ralph H. Houseman, Syracuse, N.Y. 


HE insistent way this subject 

keeps recurring indicates its im- 

portance. The issue is one that 
church leaders find cannot be evaded. 
Probably it is unavoidable because 
girls and boys and their claims are 
ever with us. Each time the question 
is re-opened for analysis new light 
breaks, making a solution of the prob- 
lem the more certain. 

In the not distant past ministers 
very generally shunted the duty of in- 
teresting youth at public services. If 
they did not ignore the young people, 
they at least had no plan for in- 


in ages from thirteen to fifteen. When 
these younger elements are won to 
Christ and the church, the conclusion 
is natural that they should be present 
at public worship. It is argued far- 
ther that if they attend, some sympa- 
thetic notice should be accorded them. 

Yet a third factor promoting the 
presence of girls and boys rests in the 
fact the best managed Sunday school 
junior departments give credit for 
church attendance. The model junior 
department enrolls pupils nine, ten 
and eleven years of age and credits 


missed to another room to receive a 
talk and special training from compe- 
tent leaders. However, it is not this 
character of attention about which our 
present discussion centers. 

The girl and boy of about junior 
age is here put forth as a claimant 
before the church leader, and being 
present is entitled to studied attention. 
To answer this claim several methods 
of approach have been evolved. One 
method calls the girls and boys into 
the worship assembly at a given signal, 
they being accorded attention for a few 

orders of service, then returned 
* to rooms where workers train 





teresting them in any of the or- 
ders of service. There always 
has been a small per cent of min- 
isters who have recognized youth 
in one service of Sunday, though 
the number doing this was never 
large. 

It is encouraging to note that 
the present generation of minis- 4% 





You want your boys and girls in the church 
service not alone on Children’s Day, but on 
every Sunday of the year. Mr. Houseman 
tells here various methods of getting that 
result. He appends to the article his own 
plan—a program which is not a stunt. 


them in missionary and expres- 
sion work. In other instances 
these elements take their places 
in the pews at the beginning of 
the hour. During the first half 
of the service the pastor gives 
them a talk, after which they are 
dismissed to leave the building, 








ters is facing frankly their pos- 

sible obligation in this matter. There 
is open-mindedness everywhere. There 
is a seeking for principles and facts 
that will guide to a solution. Many 
are blazing their own trail. The ma- 
jority, however, are following methods 
which others have found resultful. 
Some delightful demonstrations are 
operative. Many are thinking and 
working concretely. These are able to 
report satisfying results. 

It is not difficult to discover the 
reasons for so much serious attention 
to this problem. Churches are more 
generally making an appeal to all ages 
to be present at the Sunday morning 
service. Ministers usually desire the 
presence of entire families Sunday 
morning, at least that portion of the 
family above the Sunday school pri- 
mary age, which terminates at the 
eighth or ninth year. The family 
church is one of potential and actual 
power. There is an optimistic note 
dominant in a church where all ages 
are at public worship. Such a congrega- 
tion is building deliberately for the 
future. In such a parish youth are 
given at the Sunday morning worship 
their meat in due season. 

Another reason is that conversions 
are coming in greater number from 
this junior group than a generation 
ago. Children of ten to twelve are 
gathered into communicant classes, 
‘onfession of faith in Christ is evoked, 
and church membership arranged. This 
programmed effort centered years ago 


them on at least six things, each rep- 
resenting an essential factor in a bal- 
anced religious development. One of 
these is attendance at a public wor- 
ship service of the church, either on 
Sunday or during the week. The suc- 
cessful operation of this credit plan 
encourages an increasingly large num- 
ber of youth to attend the Sunday 
morning service. Once there, it is ex- 
pedient they be recognized, though 
this recognition be ever so brief and 
casual. The nature of this attention 
must be consonant with a minister’s 
ability, in harmony with the type of 
service he should conduct and the 
character of people he serves. To ig- 
nore these girls and boys entirely 
means to lessen a minister’s opportun- 
ity for usefulness, and what is more 
serious, it means in many cases to 
prejudice girls and boys against at- 
tendance upon a service where adult 
life alone is considered. Many children 
when juniors have lost respect for pub- 
lic worship and upon becoming adoles- 
cents, drop out permanently. The 
cause of Christ is immensely poorer 
because of this deflection. 

The variety of methods adopted to 
interest youth is indeed instructive. 
One class of churches cares for chil- 
dren by conducting a service by a paid 
assistant while the public worship pro- 
ceeds in another part of the building. 
Other churches expect girls and boys to 
attend the orders of worship prelimin- 
ary to the sermon. These are then dis- 


or go to the pews of parents or 
Bible school teachers. Any plan that 
releases youth to the streets, while 
parents are at public worship, is of 
doubtful expediency. A few churches 
stress the combination plan for Sun- 
day morning. This contemplates a 
unified program extending for at least 
an hour and a half. The first section 


is devoted to worship, the Sunday 
school superintendent or assistant 
sharing with the minister in a few 


orders. The entire Bible school body, 
youth, young people and adults, is ex- 
pected to be present. Children of be- 
ginner and primary ages are cared 
for in another part of the building. 
The second period is devoted to the ad- 
dress. Both periods are simplified to 
compass the needs of youth. After 
the sermon the entire audience is dis- 
missed for class groups. Some pas- 
tors arrange for “specials” each Sun- 
day. Such would be songs for girls 
and boys, or catechetical work. Adults 
look upon this as a dragging in of at- 
tentions. It is apt to detract from the 
dignity of the morning service. 


A frequently used method is when 
the minister precedes the regular ser- 
mon with a special talk. Usually this 
talk has no bearing upon the sermon. 
The plan has its strengths and weak- 
resses. The setting apart of a period 
of time when girls and boys receive 
exclusive attention necessarily car- 
ries with it the suggestion to their 
minds that since the portion intended 
for them is past, the remaining 
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orders of worship are not for them. 

It is possible that there is a better 
method than the two-discourse one, a 
method less strained and extraneous. 
It is here advocated that the most nor- 
mal and effective plan will have some- 
thing in the service for girls and boys 
that is articulated with the regular 
sermon, and preferably a component 
part of it. 

Granting that a line of truth for 
youth is important, and not to be used 
as either a bait or a filler, why may it 
not grow naturally out of the dis- 
course? Any sermon really vital to 
either individual souls or Kingdom ad- 
vancement will yield some fact or truth 
which may be elucidated with refer- 
ence to the needs of girls and boys. 

Such a co-ordinated message may be 
a simplified story illuminating and en- 
forcing a point of the sermon; an ob- 
ject that visualizes some truth or fact; 
or, it may be, a sermon idea explained 
in simpler language. Whatever be the 
specialization feature it is contended 
that it may be a deduction from the 
discourse—an integral part of it—and 
yet have the necessary point and ap- 
peal to attract the attention of youth. 
It has been demonstrated that this 
method strengthens the discourse for 
all ages. 

The plan in actual practise is here 
outlined. A two-fold statement of each 
Sunday morning sermon is given the 
press and used on bulletins. One 
theme comprehends the entire dis- 
course, the other refers to that phase 
of the sermon prepared for girls and 
boys. A listing of associated themes 
used on consecutive Sundays this last 
year will make the method clear. 
“Christ’s Conception of a Christian”— 
“Salt.” “Luminous Lives”—“Shine.” 
“The Test of Discipleship”—‘“Love.” 
“Aliens or Brothers, Which?”—“Neigh- 
bors.” “War on War”—“Heroes.” 
“Syracuse Churches and Syracuse Uni- 
versity; a Partnership”—“Rise.” “Ruin 
and Restoration; a Study of Amos”— 
“Lightning.” “Darkness and Dawn; 
a Study of Hosea”—“Associates.” 
“Godlessness and Grace; a Study of 


Jeremiah”—“Loyalty.” “Faithlessness 
and Fidelity; a Study of Isaiah’— 
“Obedience.” “The Winsome Truth of 


Christmas”—“Madonnas.” “A Church 
Preparing for a Revival”—“Prayer.” 
“The Supreme Quest” — “Safety.” 
“Power, Power, Power Divine’—“Con- 
tacts.” 

In a few instances the story, object 
or simplified explanation opened the 
discourse; at other times it concluded 
it. More often this contact for youth 
was effected in the midst of the dis- 
course. Seldom did this emphasis 
occupy more than seven minutes; the 
average time was from three to five 
minutes. No announcement was made 


as to when the specialization feature 
would appear, which promoted the at- 
titude of expectancy. 

From ten to fifteen per cent of this 
church’s audience represents youth 
nine, ten, eleven and twelve years of 
age. The attendance of seventy-five 
per cent of this number is steady, a lar- 
ger ratio than with adults. The plan 
satisfies the girls and boys. It also 
receives the cordial approval of adult 
worshipers. 





Letters of an Embryo Preacher 





(Continued from Page 426) 
for Memorial Sunday. There was an 
arrangement of the music of Marching 
Through Georgia in the organ prelude 
which she thought was crude and un- 
fitting. 

“IT hate*to speak about it but such 
a thing is not right and one must have 
the courage of his convictions. So I 
thought that I would tell you,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Just a minute,” I told her and I 
stepped to the door and called George. 

“See if Miss Harris is in the church 
yet. If she is tell her that a lady is 
here to make a complaint about the 
church music and we want her here.” 

Now I knew that Miss Harris had 
not yet reached the church and’ so did 
George but Miss Nash did not. 

“No, no,” she protested. “Don’t do 
that. I don’t want to make this com- 
plaint in front of her. Why she is one 
of my best friends. My brother keeps 
company with her. I only wanted you 
to know it.” 

“Miss Harris,” I said, “has charge 
of the music of the church and any 
complaint regarding her work will have 
to go to her. If you don’t want to see 
her I can copy your statement and you 
can sign it and present it to the official 
board.” 

But of course Miss Nash didn’t want 
to do that. She just had to make a 
criticism but did not want to assume 
responsibility for it. That was the sec- 
ond part of my plan of the bureau of 
complaints. Each one was to be brought 
to the part of the work to which it 
applied to see just how seriously it was 
intended. 

There is no reason why any member 
should not have a right to question 
church methods and offer suggestions 
for church work but the church has a 
right to demand that they be serious 
in any suggestions which they may 
make. And idle irresponsible talk will 
do as much to break the morale of a 
church as anything I know of. 

Many of our churches are weak be- 
cause they have not been obliged to be 
strong. The minister is many times 
doing the work of the church commit- 


tees, when they need the responsibility 
even if they fail in their task. I asked 
Dr. Helms one time what he did when 
a committee fell down. He said that 
he just let it fall, I can see now that 
he was wise. Many of our committees 
and men need the tonic of a failure just 
to see that they have a real job on their 
hands. 

But one of the best things that has 
happened here along this line took 


place at a special meeting we held to . 


elect a trustee to fill a vacancy. Henry 
Forbes had become rather irritated at 
the way the church financial records 
were kept. On this particular night he 
was sitting in the little office and the 
talk was running on the proper and 
business-like way to handle the ac- 
count. He was constantly saying, “If 
I were a trustee I would do this,” or 
“if I were a trustee I would do that.” 

During our conversation Mr. Shaver 
put his head in the door and exclaimed, 
“The nominating committee has de- 
cided to recommend you for a trustee, 
Henry.” 

“Oh, no, I am not in a position to 
serve. I have too much on my hands 
now,” protested Mr. Forbes. 

“This is your chance,” I suggested. 
“Now you can help to make Wallace 
keep his books as he should.” 

“That is just the point,” he admitted. 
“If I were trustee I wouldn’t dare do 
anything. I wouldn’t want to offend 
him. You see I am going to be a candi- 
date for town clerk next fall and Wal- 
lace is district chairman of the party.” 

He was elected and as he said, he 
didn’t do anything to remedy the 
wrong. But it accomplished one thing. 
He didn’t talk quite as freely as for- 
merly. 

My bureau of complaints as you see 
embodies these three methods. 

1. Laugh the church out of its little 
worries. Make the congregation see it- 
self as it really is. 

2. Place complaints where they be- 
long, and make the complainer assume 
the responsibility for them. 

3. Give the man a chance to work 
out his own ideas. He may do some- 
thing of value. Even if he fails, some- 
thing is gained for the church when he 
recognizes that it is easier to talk than 
it is to progress. 





Books On Christian Unity 


Providence, R. I.—A free lending li- 
brary of books on Christian unity is 
maintained by the Church’s Commission 
of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. A list of the books includes 
about forty authors, among them Bish- 
op Gore, Bishop Soderblom, Armitage 
Robinson, Presbyterians, Methodists, a 
Roman Catholic; also Lambeth Reports 
and the twelve Copec Reports. Send 
for the list and borrow books, from the 
World Commission, 12 South Water St., 
Providence, R. I.—The Living Church. 
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The Church Proctorship 


HE idea originated in the Morn- 
ingside Presbyterian Church of 
New York some years ago. The 
man back of it was Mr. Anton H. Mul- 
ler, an experienced leader of boys’ 
work, who was seeking some vital way 
of tieing up the young men with the 
church. The plan is not that of a class, 
or a club, though it includes a training 
class and a club known as the Proctors 
Association. But the goal to be reached 
is the proctorship, a position of dignity 
and service in the church. We quote 
from Mr. Muller, the founder of the 
plan: 

A proctor is a young man set apart, 
during his term of office of one year, 
for special service in his church, acting 
chiefly as an assistant to the minister. 
It is an office entirely supplemental to 
the regular ecclesiastical boards pro- 
vided for by the form of government 
of the church, and has only such stand- 
ing as its usefulness shall win for it. 
It utilizes in a special way one young 
man of the church, or more, each year, 
according to a plan that has had a 
most successful test for the past four 
years, and has answered in part the 
natural desires of the young man for 
a job, a worth-while job, and a job for 
his church. ) 

The Duties of the Proctor 


“He will offer his services cheerfully. 

“He will, in so far as he is able, per- 
form any service related to his church, 
to which his minister assigns him. 

“He will always be alert in his 
church, seeking to discover ways ,where- 
in he can be helpful in any part of the 
work or worship of the church. 

“He will usher, in the absence of the 
regular usher, 

“He will escort any visiting minister 
or speaker to the pulpit. 

“He will preside at any public service 
in the minister’s absence, if so request- 
ed by the minister. 

“He will arrive at the church in time 
to see that everything is properly ar- 
ranged for the-service,—that the hymns 
and psalter selections are properly 
posted, and that the Bibles, hymn- 
books, and chairs are in their places. 

“He will accompany the minister into 
the pulpit, and act as his assistant in 
the services of worship, taking such 
parts as may be assigned to him, as the 
announcement of hymns, the weekly 
announcements, the leading of the re- 
sponsive reading, or the reception of 
the offering. 

“He is the minister’s personal repre- 
sentative and assistant in the life of the 


By H. L. Williams 


church. He will watch for chances to 
relieve the minister of minor problems 
and details. 

“He is to be always at the command 
of the minister. No one in the church 
is to enlist the services of the proctor 
without the consent of the minister.” 


The Training of the Proctor 


A church desiring to have a proctor 
should form a proctor’s training class, 
which may of course be a club or a 
Bible class. During this training the 
young man is shown his responsibility 
to self and God, to church and society, 
to home and business. He trains for 
office and leadership in his church. This 
training should be for two years. 

Upon. graduation from the training 
class, the young man becomes a mem- 
ber of the Proctors Association (the 
Young Men’s Club.) The Proctors As- 
sociation furnishes the enthusiasm of 
the group, the common experience, and 
intensive preparation. ‘This is the op- 
portunity for some strong layman to 
act as leader of the group. Each year 
the association elects as president the 
one who shows the highest qualifica- 
tions, and this president becomes the 
church proctor the following year. He 
is thus given a year of experience in 
leading and directing a responsible club 
of serious young men. 

The year of proctorship begins with 
a public service of installation at which 
time he takes the proctor’s oath, and 
receives the official proctor’s robe and 
insignia. 

Each year the retiring proctor acts 
as director of proctorship, for one year. 
He assumes the responsibility of pre- 
paring the incoming proctor. He gives 
help, advice, and suggestions. He helps 
his pupil with preparing the proctor’s 
address. He arranges the program for 
the installation service the following 
year. 

The director of proctorship is now 
qualified for election to the board of 
deacons at the next vacancy. 

As any fair-sized Proctors Associa- 
tion will not be able to give every mem- 
ber a chance for the proctorship before 
the group gets to the age when they 
should give place to a younger group, 
special recognition can be given to 
those who have manifested the proc- 
tor’s spirit of service to the church. 


The Qualifications of a Proctor 
In order that the ideal for this office 
may be kept before all in the church 
as well as before the proctor himself, 
a definite list of qualifications has been 


adopted, and is read at the service of 
installation. 

A proctor must be a Christian gentle- 
man, 

Must be kind and considerate. 

Must be loyal to his church. 

Must perform his duties faithfully 
and conscientiously. Must keep his 
mind and body clean and fit. 

Must have been a student of a Sun- 
day school. 

Must be a member of the Young 
Men’s Organization of his church. 

Must be a member of the church in 
which he is installed. 

Must have a general understanding 
of the Bible. 

Must be able to lead or assist in a 
public service. 

Must have been a member of a Proc- 
tors Association. 

Must have served as president of 
Proctors Association and receive ap- 
proval of the minister. 

The Installation of the Proctor 

The proctor is installed at a church 
service arranged for the occasion. At 
this service the proctor must deliver 
from the pulpit a paper which he has 
prepared. 

He must take the oath of office given 
to him by his minister or other person 
in authority. 

He shall be charged by a visiting 
minister. 

He shall receive a robe of office 
which is to be worn when he is on pul- 
pit duty. 

The form of administering the oath 
of office, as used at the Morningside 
Church is as follows: 

(The proctor-elect will come forward, 
taking his place before the pulpit, 
whereupon the minister shall say): 

Dea. Sets ye Sent , having met the 
prescribed conditions, and having been 
duly chosen the proctor of the Morning- 
side Church, and having signified your 
willingness to accept this office, I now 
require you to answer the following 
questions which constitute your oath of 
office: 

Do you accept for yourself the duties 
of proctor of this church as outlined 
in the rules relating to this office? 

Do you promise to perform these du- 
ties cheerfully, faithfully, conscien- 
tiously, in so far as ability in you lies? 

Do you promise to try in your per- 
sonal life to set an example of Chris- 
tian living for the young people of this 
church? 

Do you promise to study to find more 
effective means of enlisting, winning, 

(Continued on Page 432) 
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A Successful Rally Week Program 


By Rev. Charles Beattie Thompson, Westfield, N.Y. 


The Place of Religion in Our Modern 
Life 
ELIGION, and especially the 
vital religion of Jesus Christ 
means vision, perspective and 
power. Not alone is this true of the 
individual, but the Church when fully 
awake to its task is embued with these 
three elements controlled by the Spirit 
of God. 
The Objective For Rally Week 
Fully aware of the ideal which every 
church should hold before her, to pre- 
sent everyone within the parish 


Group Plan” was already in operation, 
but a new and active general chairman 
was appointed. Under him were five 
captains who had charge of ten dis- 
trict chairmen, the congregation having 
been previously divided into fifty dis- 
tricts. The session was appointed as a 
committee on new members with one 
of its number as chairman. A general 
chairman was appointed to arrange for 
the group suppers. Chairmen on enter- 
tainment, on ushering, on transportation 
and advertising were also appointed. 


ing the purpose of Rally Week, also a 
folder was enclosed issued by the 
Church Extension Committee of New 
York Presbytery entitled, “Our 
Church,” being a description of a Pres- 
byterian church. The third week a 
folder was sent out entitled, “Supposing 
We Had No Church.” This was a 
compilation of statements by the heads 
of each organization and was signed 
by the clerk of the session. The fourth 
week a program for Rally Week was 
sent with a printed statement indicat- 
ing “Who’s Who” in Rally Week, 
an invitation to a group supper, 





advanced in Christian experience 
from year to year, the First 
Presbyterian Church of West- 
field, New York, with over five 
hundred members decided to 
make a venture in Twentieth 
Century Evangelism, “To deepen 
the spiritual experience and in- 


Here is one of our “thinking ahead” articles 
for the summer months. We think that the 
detail with which this is presented will start 
many of our readers thinking ahead to the 
fall work. A rally week is a great way to 
begin the year’s work. 


and a letter from the three or- 
ganized senior classes in the 
Sunday school signed by the 
presidents urging the co-opera- 
tion of everyone. The editor of 
the local paper was most gener- 
ous in the space which he gave 
to articles. 











terest of everyone in the parish.” 
The objective was inspired by the 
great number of people whose spiritual 
life we were not deepening, but per- 
chance retarding, and the latent power 
which was unused in the parish. Rally 
Week was thought of as the commence- 
ment of an intensive program which 
should extend to Easter. 


The Organization For Rally Week 

First, the minister was convinced 
that the older methods of Evangelism 
did not touch the life of our church, 
although he was aware of the fact that 
many churches still felt the methods 
effective. Being filled with a great de- 
sire to have the Gospel of Christ 
brought home to those who were within 
the confines of the parish, the follow- 
ing method was conceived. The meth- 
od was inspired by the realization that 
most of us think that we need a multi- 
tude to move a few, whereas Christ 
took a few to move the multitude. The 
whole movement started two months 
in advance of Rally Week. Secondly, 
the minister talked the idea over with 
the individual members of the session. 
It was then presented to this body for 
ratification. One month in advance of 
Rally Week, following a Sunday morn- 
ing service, an elder presented the pro- 
gram to the congregation for approval. 
Thus, not only the leaders and elders 
had a voice in this program but also 
the entire congregation. It is well to 


take the congregation into your con- 
fidence. 

In brief, this was the organization 
“The Every Member 


of committees. 


All this organization called for the 
using of the latent power in the church. 
This demanded a careful analysis of 
this power and a faith that it could be 
put into operation. Believe in the in- 
dividual members of your congregation, 
and be convinced that they are willing 
to work for the Master’s Kingdom as 
soon as you present a task commensu- 
rate with their ability. The work of 
the general chairman of the group sup- 
pers was outstanding in this respect. 
She secured the help of thirty or more 
women who had never been asked to do 
anything for the church previous to 
this. 

The Publicity for Rally Week 


The publicity for Rally Week was 
handled by a young woman with con- 
siderable experience in advertising. She 
quickly sensed the objective which we 
had in mind, and bent every effort to 
make the advertising campaign effect- 
ive. For four weeks previous to Rally 
Week we carried on the campaign of 
advertising, not sparing expense but 
doing every thing possible to make it 
attractive. This publicity with the 
postage cost approximately seventy- 
five dollars. 

The first week we sent out a blotter 
in calendar form with the simple in- 
scriptions, “Save These Dates” and 
“They Will Be Red Letter Days in Your 
Church.” The dates, November thir- 
tieth to December seventh were indi- 
cated in red. The second week a letter 
was sent out from the minister indicat- 


The Results of Rally Week 

The messages delivered by Dr. John 
Campbell, pastor-at-large in the Pres- 
bytery of Buffalo, on “The Living 
Christ in the Life of Today” stimulated 
Christian thought and deepened the 
Christian experience. His addresses 
were forceful and constructive. All 
who heard him were impressed by his 
personality which radiated a fine 
Christian spirit. Miss Marguerite 
Grove, director of young people’s work 
in the same presbytery, gave helpful 
talks to the young people on “Four 
Phases of the Christian Life.” Between 
thirty-five and forty young people were 
in attendance each afternoon. An add- 
ed attraction to the meetings was the 
music of the high school orchestra. 
Both Dr. Campbell and Miss Grove met 
a spiritual need in their addresses. Over 
four hundred different people attended 
the group suppers and stayed for the 
evening service. The leaders of the 
different organizations had an oppor- 
tunity of presenting the claims of their 
organization in three-minute speeches 
during the suppers. The suppers were 
a great success socially, in forming new 
acquaintances and in informing the 
people what our church was really do- 
ing. The final Sunday was marked by 
three outstanding special meetings 
aside from the morning and evening 
services. At ten o’clock, the women 
of the church had a rally, and at three- 


thirty o’clock the men had a rally. Dr. 


Campbell spoke to both these groups. 
At six o’clock, the young people had 
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At the final Sunday morning service 
cards were distributed which gave 
those who were present an opportunity 
to go on record as willing to support 
the various organizations, as well as an 
opportunity to indicate their desire to 
come into the fellowship of the church 
either by letter or confession of faith. 
1 2 3 es 6 The card was designed for use at any 

time. The large number of cards signed 
indicated great enthusiasm for the 
| work. Only a few indicated their de- 
sire to come into the church, but this 
was not our main emphasis. A promo- 
tion committee was formed composed 
of those who had been the leaders in 
Rally Week. This committee plans to 
carry forward the new spiritual inter- 
: est to Easter when we expect that there 
They will be Red Letter Days in Your Church will be many decisions for Christ 
brought about by the people them- 


No. 1—BLOTTER MAILED OUT FIRST WEEK 


SAVE THESE DATES 


— 
1924 NOVEMBER 1924 1924 DECEMBER 1924 


Sun Tues | Wed ‘Thar | Fri | Sat 
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(Numerals were printed in red) 


a rally, at which Miss Grove was the 
principal speaker, 

A distinct value in the program of 
this week was the large number of 
people who gladly helped, the new 
vision which came to many of the work 
of the Church of Christ and the desire 
to extend the Kingdom of God in our 
ewn midst and throughout the world. 
It may truly be said that, “the people 
had a mind to work.” The whole con- 
stituency re-acted favorably to the pro- 
gram of Rally Week. 


No. 2—SECOND WEEK 


To All My Good Friends in the Pres- 
byterian Church: 

For one hundred sixteen years, the 
Presbyterian Church has been a tower- 
ing influence for righteousness. Dur- 
ing its short history, the influence of 
this great Christian minded society has 
been mellowed by the noble company 
of those who have fallen on sleep. Her 
living sons and daughters are not alone 
a benediction to the local community, 
but their influence is nation-wide and 
even world-wide. 

Our church is composed of those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and truth—who do not claim they are 
perfect, but who propose to lead the 
Christian life. She stands for a posi- 
tive, constructive program in the work 
of the Kingdom of God. As such she is 
worthy of your prayers and your co- 
operation in its proposed program. 

All this is preliminary to the chal- 
lenge which I now make to you to co- 
operate as individuals and as organiza- 
tions in the “Rally Week” November 
30th-December 7th. The purpose of this 
week is “to deepen the spiritual ex- 
perience and interest of every one in 
the parish.” The exact program will 
appear later. The preacher for this 
week will be Dr. John Campbell, of 
Buffalo. By talking up your church 
during the coming weeks, and attend- 
ing its Bible Classes and Services and 
in every way co-operating, you will do 
your part in kindling enthusiasm for 
the plans of Rally Week. 

Faithfully yours, 
_. CHARLES BEATTIE THOMPSON. 
The Manse, 54 Elm Street. 


selves. 


No. 3—THIRD WEEK 





SUPPOSING WE HAD NO CHURCH 
Who Would Take Care of These Activities? 


Morning and Evening Services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m.—Good music— 
a vital message—an opportunity to cultivate our souls and deepen our 
appreciation of the things of the spirit. 

Thursday Evening Prayer Meeting, 7:30 p. m.—An hour of quiet and 
worship in the midst of a week of hurry and of constant demand on time 
and energy. 

Bible School, 10 a. m. Sunday Mornings—Physical and mental training 
are necessary for the youth of our nation. Religious training is also of 
vital importance and acts as the “control” in the life. The child must depend 
largely on the Bible School for this training. 


Baraca Class—Dr. Edgerton, teacher; C. R. Day, president. The Men’s 
Baraca Class is a place where good fellowship prevails. Our guide is the 
Bible and Christ’s teachings. Every man is welcome at 10 a. m. Sunday 
mornings, Dr. Edgerton is the leader and always gives you something to 
take home with you. 

Senior Philathea Class—The purpose of the Senior Philathea Bible Class 
is to stimulate the desire for true Christian knowledge and to provide the 
means by which the desire may be attained; to create an interest in and 
aid in the support of the Church Bible School and to unite its members in 
practical Christian fellowship and service. 


Junior Philathea Class—Miss Vera Morrow, teacher; Laura Galloway, 
president. Meet at Y. W. C. A. Sunday mornings at 10 a. m. We are 
studying an interesting course of lessons and are endeavoring to adapt them 
to 1924 living—have a well-organized class and are directing our energies 
toward being of service to somebody else. We feel sure any young woman 
will find the lessons of value and will enjoy herself in our activities. 


Young People’s Association—Meets Sunday at 6:30 p. m. Gertrude 
Norton, president. “The aim of our organization is to help the young people 
(1) To know Christ; (2) To carry out his principles in daily living; (3) To 
find out and follow God’S plan for our lives.” 

Church Aid Society—Meets second Wednesday of every month. 100 
women are working hard to help keep our church in repair—in good condi- 
tion. This includes everything from the repairing of the vacuum cleaner 
to the tremendous job which they now have in hand—the raising of $1,000 
this year toward a building fund. They are doing a real job and every 
organization and individual in the church should give them a hand in making 
this fund possible. 

Missionary Society—Meets first Wednesday of every month. There 
are about 107 women of the church actively interested in this organization. 
The aim of this group is “To do our part for the establishment of Christ’s 
Kingdom among all the nations of the earth.” 

District Chairmen—William Goetz,. general chairman. 60 men and 
women in various districts, headed by district chairmen are rendering an 
invaluable service to the church through keeping the pastor in touch with 
those who are ill in the district and those who are new in the community 
and through keeping those in the district in touch with the church. These 
60 lives coming in contact with other lives wield a tremendous influence. 


Doesn’t such a program deserve your active interest? 
F, B. BREWER, Clerk of the Session. 
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The results are best set forth in this 
statement, “My Impression of Rally 
Week” by “A Person in the Pew.” 


MY IMPRESSION OF RALLY WEEK 
Rally Week with its inspiration—its 

new friendships and new vision has 

taught me three very definite things: 

1. That this church has a big work 
to do for the Kingdom of God and the 
town of Westfield. 

2. That there is tremendous latent 
power in the membership of this church 
which should be used. 

3. That if you with your talents and 
if I with what I may have will get to- 
gether and unite our forces there is 
nothing which we will not be able to do. 
God is ready and willing to bless our 
efforts but first we must put forth that 
effort. 

Until this week I really hadn’t caught 
a vision of what the First Presbyterian 
Church of Westfield can be and should 
be—but I am telling you I have it now. 

Here’s what I want to see as a result 
of the vision I’ve glimpsed and what I 
believe you, too, desire to see. 

1. A decided growth in the member- 
ship and results accomplished of every 
organization in this church. 

2. A morning attendance of 300 men 
and women who desire to have a re- 
ligion to live with rather than to die 
with. 

38. An attendance in the Sunday 
school of 300 each Sunday morning. 
The child or adult either can’t practice 
the teachings of Christ unless he first 
knows them. 

4. Funds for a building which will 
house every class that is connected with 
our Sunday school. 

5. Every church member actively en- 
gaged in some definite service—giving 
of their time and energy and person- 
ality to put across a real bit of work 
for God. 

Think right now what you can do to 
make these objectives possible—let this 
entire church take a step forward all 
together. I am ready to do my share 
—how about you? 

A Person in the Pew 





No. 4—FOURTH WEEK 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 
MAKE RALLY WEEK NOV. 30- 
DEC. 7 A SUCCESS 


Appoint Yourself an Active Committee 
of One to 


1. Talk up the program to every 
man, woman and child interested in the 
welfare of our church. (The attached 
outline will help you.) 

2. Help get the entire membership 
out to the service Sunday morning, No- 
vember 30. A successful finish depends 
largely on a good start. 

3. Have the whole family meet at the 
church for supper. We’ve a splendid lot 
of folks in our church, folks, whose 
friendship is well worth cultivating. 
Then let’s stay for the service after- 
wards. 

4. Pray earnestly for the success of 
this week’s program—but don’t stop 
with that; then throw all your effort 
and enthusiasm into helping answer 
that prayer. 
a cause as we actively back it up. 

5. Believe with us that this program 
successfully carried through will mean 
great things for the church and the 
Kingdom of God. A united church ac- 





them. 


[_] Bible School 

[_] Senior Philathea 
[ ] Junior Philathea 
[_] Baracca Class 


[_] Confession of faith 


THE ENLISTMENT CARD 


Here are the live organizations in the church which need your interest 
and support and we’d like to have you actively interested in one or more of 


Check those which interest you 


Our church membership is composed of those who have come into its 
fellowship by confession of faith or by letter from other churches. 
would like to become a member of this church, please check one of these: 


What is your vision for this church? 


[} Young People’s Society 
[_] Church Aid 

C) Missionary Society 

[ ] Ushers 


If you 


[_] By letter 





We’re only interested in, 





tively engaged in the service of God 
is bound to make our community a bet- 
ter place to live in and makes each one 
who takes part in that service a hap- 
pier and more useful member of that 
community. 

There’s a particular part for you to 


play 
In making this week a success, 
No one else can do that part and unless 
you do it 
It must forever remain undone. 
LENA B. QUIGLEY, 
Senior Philathea Baracca Class. 
Cc. B. DAY, 
LAURA GALLOWAY, 
Junior Philathea. 





False Counselors 


They taught him how to come to skill, 
They talked of courage and of will, 
They gave him mottoes day by day 
To spur him on his upward way. 
“Success is all that counts,” they said, 
“Dig in, my boy, and get ahead!” 


Believing all they had to say, 

The boy dug in from day to day; 
To reach the goal he would attain 
He labored on with might and main. 


“Success is all that counts!” they cried. 


So never once he turned aside. 


By fighting here and scheming there, 

With now and then a blow unfair 

Dealt thoughtlessly for victory’s sake 

He reached the goal he’d hoped to 
make. 

In terms of money and its fame 

Success at last was his to claim. 


But in the shadow of his goal 

He found himself a lonely soul, 

He wished to hear his praises voiced, 
But in his conquest few rejoiced, 
Men whispered with a bitter smile 
How cruelly “he’d made his pile.” 


They had forgot, who trained his mind 
To teach him that he must be kind; 
That friendship is a dearer thing 
Than all that victory can bring. 
“Success is all that counts!” he cried, 
“The men who gave that counsel, 
lied!” 
Edgar A. Guest. 





All the enemies of Christ have to 
argue constantly to preserve their 
grudges. 





Church Proctorship 





(Continued from Page 429) 
and training the young people of this 
community for the Kingdom of God? 

Do you promise to pray constantly 
that God through his spirit may lead 
this church in all its work? 

(Turning to the Congregation) 

Do you promise your full loyalty to 
this young man as he assumes the du- 
ties of church proctor for the coming 
year? Will you signify your willing- 
ness by raising your right hands? 

In the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the authority committed 
to me in his church, I hereby declare 
you duly set apart-to the office of proc- 
tor. 

May the blessing of God attend you 
in this work you undertake for him and 
his church. 

I give you now the right hand of 
fellowship to take part with me in 
this sacred work. (The Lord bless you.) 

In the name of this church I present 
you with this robe as a badge and in- 
signia of your office. May you honor it 
with faithful Christian service. May it, 
with the office it represents, bring joy, 
confidence and peace to you. Amen. 

If among our readers there are any 
who are interested in this type of or- 
ganization, we would suggest that they 
write to The Proctors Association, 86 
Morningside avenue, New York. The 
association will be glad to send in- 
formation, or to give any help within 
its power to assist some other church 
to get the idea across. 





Offer Prize For Social Gospel Play 


The committee on educational and re- 
ligious drama of the Federal Counci! 
of Churches is offering a prize of $500 
for the best religious play of social sig- 
nificance dealing with such themes as 
industrial, racial and international rela- 
tions. Contestants can secure the com- 


plete rules of the contest from Room 
602, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 
Manuscripts must be submitted befor« 
July 1. 
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The Junior Church—A Method of Holding Youth 


By Richard Braunstein, Highland, N.Y. 


OCRATES said, “We spend so 
S much time in gathering property, 
and so little time on those to 
whom we intend to leave it.” To change 
this sentiment slightly we may say, 
“We spend so much time in building 
ecclesiastical systems and so little on 
those to whom the responsibility for 
those systems shall rest in the future.” 
It is an old but true saying that if you 
want a church tomorrow you must take 
care of the youth of today. 
Youth is the world’s fresh beginning. 
It is not possible to begin too early to 
plant the seeds of future great- 


They are simply human entities and 
must be regarded as such. When re- 
garded as apart we are not true to the 
principles of psychology or pedagogy. 
So the juniors were organized—official 
board, board of trustees, ladies’ au- 
xiliary—an exact reproduction of the 
older constituency. 

The official board meets monthly and 
discusses ways and means for the rais- 
ing of its junior budget, which supple- 
ments the budget of the elders. The 
monthly meetings encourage thinking 
on the feet, train in debate and par- 


of welcome and gives an invitation to 
come again. This service never fails to 
pull a crowd. Curiosity is one of the 
assets that helps a pastor get “things 
over.” Curiosity may draw many who 
will remain to pray. 

The scheme of the Junior Church may 
not work in every place but it is worth 
trying everywhere. In all too many in- 
stances the young people have been 
pushed into the background—which 
means OUT. The plan is of course 
flexible, and how it is used depends on 
local conditions and numbers, and the 

caliber and temperament, not to 





ness in the fertile soil of the ris- 
ing generation. We are told that 
before the age of twenty-one life 
habits have taken root, if not 
fully matured. A moral code has 
been established, a creed formu- 
lated and a_ political platform 
erected—such as they are. Men- 





Here is another method for working with 
the youth of the church which is of es- 
pecial interest in this month with Children’s 
Day and Commencement. Many of our min- 
isters are meeting a well deserved success 
with The Junior Church. 


# mention abilities, of those who 
contribute to the occasion. 

We want to succeed—therefore 
everything is worth trying once. 
After the experiment we may 
want to try it again. Without 
making the experiment how shall 
we know anything about it? If 





we preacher-folk take an inter- 





tal processes have been fixed and ¥% 
directed toward good or bad. 
Youth is the impressionistic age—the 
age of vision and retention. Timothy 
was nineteen when.-he became assistant 
to Pastor Paul. Adoniram Judson was 
preaching in Asia in his twenty-second 
year, and at the same age Robert Mor- 
rison was doing heroic work in China. 
John Ruskin wrote Modern Painters 
when he was twenty-four, and William 
Cullen Bryant produced Thanatopsis in 
his eighteenth year—these are a few 
outstanding examples of what youth 
has done. 

Capture the young people and the 
church is sure of her future. This can 
be done when you let the young men 
and women know that the church needs 
them as much as they need the church. 
Give them positions of trust, a sense of 
responsibility, a feeling of importance 
and an obligation toward some inter- 
esting and challenging department of 
the local energetics, 

The writer has organized his young 
people into a Junior Church, This was 
not done without careful planning and 
patient effort, but what is ever achieved 
or accomplished without the investment 
of self—time, talent, heart throb, pulse 
beat? We speak of problems as if 
problems and church work were two 
different things. As a matter of fact 
problems and church work are synony- 
mous. Problems do not come between 
us and church work—they are church 
work, Therefore the young people are 
no more of a problem than their elders. 


liamentary law. They teach church 
methods and procedures and local as 
well as denominational polity. The 
board of trustees functions as_ the 
regular board of trustees only of course 
not being legal—thus its program is a 
“scrap of paper” but its training is real 
and vital. The ladies’ auxiliary is a 
sort of “errand girl” for the parent or- 
ganization and it learns how to do 
things by doing. 

The best thing about all this is that 
it works; the means is not always a 
justification of the end but in this case 
it is. The best test of anything is in 
the ultimate outcome and logical re- 
sult. When a thing ceases to function 
there is always the scrap-heap. It is 
not so much that we fail but that we 
are afraid to try. He who will not try 
to do more than he can, usually ends 
in doing less than he should. This is 
a practical day and age and the church 
cannot afford to foster useless luxuries 
and cultivate unproductive sentiment. 
The church can, however, and should 
afford, to experiment. 

Once a month we have a church 
service—the Junior Church occupying 
the front seats and some in charge. 
Some of the young men assist the pas- 
tor in the preliminaries of the ritual— 
prayer, Scripture, solos and duets, an- 
nouncements and the reception of the 
offering. Others serve as ushers. There 
is a reception committee that shakes 
hands at the door and speaks a word 


est in young people, young peo- 
ple will take an interest in us. Fight 
and you are fought. Love and the 
world loves in return. If you want a 
friend you must be a friend. If you 
want an enemy—well study the meth- 
ods of those who have failed. 

When the war broke out Uncle Sam 
found the man-power he needed. He 
found it by going after it. Then he 
trained it for the business at hand. 
Christianity makes the appeal and is 
the moral equivalent for war. It chal- 
lenges to the big task, It appeals to 
red-blood. It calls to great adventure. 
It does not minimize the difficulties but 
it does emphasize the privilege and the 
opportunity. 





Philosophy 
There was once a man who had lots of 
brains, 
And he used ’em. 
Another one who had just as much, 
He abused ’em. 
Each night in folly he whiled away, 
Did as little work as he could each day. 
And the brains he had, I’m ashamed to 
Say, 
He excused ‘em. 


The man who employed his powers of 
mind 
Became successful; 
His air was keen, his eye was bright, 
His life was zestful. 
And the one who never had used his 


head, 
“Why, I could have done that, too,” he 
said. 
“But I’d rather loaf through life in- 
stead; 
It’s lots more restful.”—Selected. 
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If I Were God’s Advertising Man 


By Jerome P. Fleishman, Baltimore, Md. 


In a letter to the editor, Mr. Fleish- 
man says that he “does not know a 
bloomin’ thing about theology.” So this 
is not a doctrinal article but a straight 
from the shoulder talk about salesman- 
ship. The author is an advertising 
man of some reputation and the editor 
of several house organs with very large 
circulations. We think you will like 
it. If not—well you will think about 
it anyway. 

ACRILIGIOUS? Not at all. It 
has always seemed to me that 
goodness, which means godliness, 

needs an advertising manager. 

Sin is very efficiently advertised. It 
has the advantage of being something 
that the buyer knows about. When the 
desire for a commodity already is es- 
tablished, the marketing of that com- 
modity is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. 

But goodness is something that must 
be sold. 

The desire for it must be created. 

And getting the purchaser’s name on 
the dotted line requires, to my way of 
thinking, the very highest kind of sales- 
manship. 

Headquarters for goodness seem for 
centuries to have been established in 
the Church. 

The Church is the jobber for the best 
brand of merchandise ever offered hu- 
manity—godliness, 

Ministers, priests and rabbis are the 
Church’s sales managers. 

Some of them need lessons in sales- 
manship. 

If I were selling typewriters, I do 
not think I would tell the prospect what 
would happen when the mechanism got 
out of order. 


I would dwell on the desirable fea- 
tures of the article. 

I would sell the good work my 
machine is capable of doing. I would 
sell its stability, its strength, its last- 
ing power. I would sell its service. 

Do the sales managers of godliness 
do that? Not always. 

Too often they sell us the negative 
side of their stock-in-trade. 

They tell us what will happen to us 
if we aren’t good. 

In lurid word-pictures they paint hell 
in all its horribleness. 

They dwell on our earthly sins in all 
their fascinating detail. 

Sometimes they almost make us 
proud that we are worldly enough to 
know a thing or two. 

That is negative salesmanship. 


- walls of prejudice and hate. 


That is why there are empty pews 
and empty hearts. 

Many of God’s advertising men are 
trying to sell something that isn’t all- 
wool-and-a-yard-wide. 

They are trying to put over the kind 
of goodness that is found in creed and 
cant and ritual. 

It is easy to make people sing hymns. 
It is difficult—very difficult—to make 
them feel down in their very souls the 
meaning of those hymns. 

That is where many modern sales- 
men of godliness fall down. 

That is why an advertising man is 
needed for goodness. 

If I were God’s advertising man, I 
would fight shy of the hard-and-fast 
kind of religious teaching, and I would 
map out a campaign aimed to put into 
every human heart love for its fellows 
and a real desire to serve those fel- 
lows. 

I would plan the kind of “copy” that 
would smash its way into the dark fast- 
nesses of religious bigotry and let the 
sunshine of love in. 

I would have men pay less attention 
to the mouthing of their religion and 
more attention to the living of it. 


I would create in every human 
breast a desire for the finer things of 
life—for art, for music, for good books, 
for the songs of birds and the laugh- 
ter of children. 

For only as we grow spiritually can 
we hope to evolve morally. 


I would build a mammoth temple of 
friendliness, and every day in the year 
there would be preached therein a ser- 
mon by some man or some woman who 
had suffered enough to know how to be 
kind. 

I would sell, through a campaign of 
constructive example, the advantages 
of being helpful. 

I would water thirsty souls with re- 
freshing, inspiring, uplifting draughts 
from the well of man’s brotherhood. 


I would not preach. I would teach. 
I would not frighten. I would enlight- 
en. I would not damn. I would praise. 
I would not squeeze the essence out of 
spirituality between the narrowing 
I would 
give that essence room to expand and 
send its healing fragrance into the far 
corners of the earth. 

I have listened to great sermons by 
great men of many creeds, but the 
dimpled arms of my little girl around 
my neck and the sweet innocence and 
confidence shining in those childish 


eyes of blue has sold me more true 
godliness—and in much less time. 

If I were God’s advertising man, my 
“appropriation” would be his spirit of 
forgiveness; my “copy” would center 
about his great love for his children; 
my “media” would be great souls who 
would go their way spreading the Gos- 
pel of kindliness and good will. And 
I would sell godliness because I would 
make it attractive; because I would put 
it within the eager reach of the rest- 
less millions who are trying to find 
peace in material things and in a shal- 
low, formal worship that more often 
than not is moth-eaten with hypocrisy. 





Does Your Church Need 
Better Letters? 


Every church needs a better quality 
of its leadership. And nearly every 
church must start with the latent lead- 
ership it has at the present. Why 
wouldn’t it be a splendid thing to have 
a training class to teach the principles 
of human leadership? I do not mean 
a training class to further denomina- 
tional claims, but one which will study 
the psychology of the individual, or- 
ganization principles, and methods of 
committee leadership. 

For the first time there has been 
published a book which might furnish 
a basis for such a course. It is entitled 
“Putting Is Across” and is written by 
one who has made a deep study of the 
principles of human organization, Wil- 
liam H. Leach. Mr. Leach is the edi- 
tor of Church Management, the only 
magazine devoted to the strengthening 
of the executive ability of ministers. 

The book is for those who work in 
voluntary societies such as men’s 
clubs, organized classes, and various 
kinds of organizations. The book wil! 
provide material for a course of eleven 
lessons on Human Engineering. They 


are: 1. The Man. 2. Getting Organ- 
ized. 3. Team-work. 4. Tools for 
Handling Men. 5. The Committee 


ied 


6. Co-Laborers Together. 7. 
Putting on a Campaign. 8. Parliamen- 
tary Procedure. 9. Publicity. 10. 
Personal Efficiency. 11. Handling the 
Sinews. 


The Passing of the Church “Gym” 


The recent craze for the church 
“gym” is aiso passing. As I go about 
the country I find many of these gym- 
nasiums used as storerooms or places 
for an occasional banquet. The rea- 
son for this is plain. Only about one 
pastor out of thirty has any taste or 
adaptation for the work of a physica! 
director. While the man with taste 
or adaptation remains, the “gym” is 
well conducted and well patronized. 
But soon after the next pastor comes 
it is closed down. Perhaps our theo- 
logical schools may, after a while, add 
a course of physical directorship to 
their curriculum, and in that way res- 
cue the church “gym” from its present 
semi-uselessness. The plain fact is 


Way. 





that the average church is either un- 
able or unwilling to stand the added 
expense of a physical director, and if 
any acceptable directing is done, the 
pastor must assume the responsibility. 
—Bishop Joseph F. Berry in the Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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A Folder Which Sells the Church 


Here are the inside pages of a four- 
leaf folder published by the Park Bap- 
tist Church, Utica, N. Y. It is at- 
tractively gotten out in two colors des- 
cribing in selling terms the church in 
the heart of Utica. This folder is in- 
tended for the layman and is talking 
in the terms of the layman. Each of 
the seven facts will make an impres- 
sion on the lay mind. The endorse- 
ments on the right hand page present 
a new idea in church publicity. But 
why not? Isn’t it a good thing to let 
some one else tell of the virtues of 
your church? 


the departments above the primary. 
Thus while normally the department 
would have six classes, three for boys 
and three for girls, during the summer 
there would be but two classes, one for 
boys and one for girls. 

As a result each of these summer 
classes had a respectable attendance, 
averaging a little larger, in fact, than 
did the closely graded classes during 
the year. The teacher problem was 
simplified for each teacher was given 
a definite vacation of two months. No 
pupil went to Sunday school to find 
that there was no teacher or only two 
or three in the class. No teacher had 
the disappointing experience of mak- 





SEVEN POINTED FACTS 
ABOUT PARK CHURCH 





1 Its growing membership of over 
500 makes its size ideal. Large 
enough to give place to workers 
and not so big that any need feel 
like strangers. 

2 Park Church maintains an ac- 
tive Sunday School with five sepa- 
rate departments and a staff of 
35 workers. 

3 Among the affiliated organiza- 
tions are: Men’s Club, Women’s 
Society, Christian Endeavor, 
Guilds, Crusaders, Boy Scouts 
(Roosevelt Troop), Camp Fire 
Girls, Summer Vacation School 
and Junior Friday Nights. 

4 The Park Vacation School en- 
rolls over 200 boys and girls each 
July. The first school of its kind 
in Utica. 

5 Members are received on confes- 
sion of faith or by letters from 
evangelical churches. Several de- 
nominations are represented in 
our fellowship. 

6 Park Church is associated with 
organizations doing religious and 
charitable work in our city. 

7 Park Church begins soon its 
88th year of service to the relig- 
ious needs of Utica, dedicated to 
the task of bulding the Kingdom 
of God among men. 


+ 
HOW RECENT NEWCOMERS 


speak of 
PARK CHURCH 





“We just wandered about till we 
came here.” 
—Young Married Couple. 


“I was a stranger in the hospital 
and you hunted me up.” 
—A Brooklyn Baptist. 


“Can I join your Sunday School? 
I come Friday nights.” 


—Junior Boy. 
“When in Utica I try to get to 


your Church.” 
—Traveling Salesman. 





WHAT DR. FORD 
a long time member says of 
PARK CHURCH 





“T have been a member of Park 
Church for nezvly forty-five years. 
I have always enjoyed worship- 
ping as a member of this congre- 
gation. I have never believed 
more fully than I do now in this 
church, its message, its method, 
and its ministry.” 

W. E. Ford 








+ 


Summer Time Efficiency— 
A Departmental Experiment 


The best organized Sunday school 
feels severely the summer slump. At- 
tendance is irregular. The average 
drops down a third, a half or even 
more. Substitute teachers are hurried 
in at the last moment to their embar- 
rassment and to the perplexity of the 
class. But, perhaps, the superinten- 
dent of the school really suffers most. 

Some departmental schools don’t 
even try to maintain their departments 
during this period. They go back to 
a few lecture classes or order the inter- 
national lessons for the summer quar- 
ter. This helps the situation in a way 
but loyalty which one might feel to his 
department is broken down. 

The Asbury-Delaware Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Buffalo, N. Y., 
tried a different way to meet the sit- 
uation. The new system of grading 
is there followed with three grades to 
a department. Their scheme was to 
combine these three grades into one 
for the summer months. Thus each 
department was a grade. Boys and 
girls are kept separate, however, in 





ing a real sacrifice to be at the ses- 
sion, only to find that she had no 
class. As a matter of fact the entire 
morale of the school was improved and 
attendance averaged at least fifteen 
per cent higher than the year before. 





Enlistment Card 


This enlistment card comes to us 
from the First Congregational Church 
of Newtown, Conn. It was sent out 
with a letter at the first of the year, 
urging the people to a greater loyalty. 


The Larger Parish of Goshen Hole 


We know that it sounds like the title 
on the moving picture scenario placed 
out in the west where a man’s a man 
and his woman is his woman. But it 
refers to a genuine attempt on the part 
of certain Presbyterian churches and 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions to serve in a large way a terri- 
tory covering an area of some 600 
square miles. 

The larger parish includes five 
Presbyterian Community churches lo- 
cated at Lingle, Fort Laramie, Red 
Cloud, Veteran and Cottier. The head- 
quarters of the parish is located at 
Lingle, where a community house is 
maintained under the direction of Mrs. 
Elizabeth D. Fickett. Ministers serv- 
ing in the parish are Harry E. Bicks- 
ss A. A. Fonken, and George Wood- 
ard. 

The churches in this larger parish 
bind themselves to serve the people in 
this area irrespective of their denomin- 
ational preferences. People joining 
any of the cooperating churches need 
not think of themselves as Presbyter- 
ians and if they should leave the par- 
ish will feel under no obligation to 
take their membership to another 
Presbyterian church but will be en- 
couraged to take it to the church of 
their choice. 

The large idea of service of their 
parish can be seen by the four active 
committees. 

1. A general committee which has in 
charge general executive functions. 

2. A committee on Evangelism whose 
duty it shall be to promote evangelism 
including special revival meetings, en- 
tertainment of visiting workers, spe- 
cial music for such meetings, publicity, 
etc. 

3. Boys’ Work Committee whose 
duty it shall be to promote boys Sun- 
day school classes, Father and Son 
dinners and other boys activities. 

4. Landscape and General Country 
Improvement. Committee, whose duty it 
shall be to promote the general im- 
provement, of the town, country or 
home, by the planting of trees, shrubs 
and flowers, and in any other way to 
make the place we live in more beauti- 
ful and attractive for ourselves and 
others. 





I have just received my first two 
copies of Church Management and each 
page I turned increased my enthusiasm 
and interest by its contents. It is di- 
rect, up-to-date, and full of good ideas; 
and might well be called the minister’s 
business magazine of workable and 
worth-while ideas—James Hope Cros- 
son, Church of St. Jude and the Na- 
tivity (Protestant Episcopal), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





a 


Dear Pastor: 


following matters: 


in its local and world-wide task. 





You may count on my co-operation up to the best of my ability in the 


I will spend at least five minutes each day in quiet meditation and prayer for our church 


I will serve on a committee seeking to enlist new members and call if names are assigned me. 
I will do my best to attend regularly the church services this year. 


I will be glad to co-operate in a weekly Bible Class from March first to May first and support 
Lenten Services on Sunday evenings and during Passion week. 


I will give such support as I am able to the Educational work of the church. 


EN ee ee ee 
Check on margin such items in which you feel particularly interested. 


fs 
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Checking Up Church Attendance 


Roy N. Kean of the First Methodist 
Church, Mound City, Ill, keeps a rec- 
ord of the attendance of his services 
and then sends the record to the mem- 
bers at the end of each month. He 
writes: 

“The church attendance list has a 
complete roll of membership with each 
family set off in separate box. I have 
two persons, who are located in a con- 
venient place in the room, check off the 
names of those present. (Of course 
this is a record of such members only 
No attempt is made to get a record of 
strangers.) This checking can be done 
in a few moments for all the names are 
arranged alphabetically. After the 
services, for the record is taken both 
morning and evening, the lists are 
handed to me. Then at the end of the 
month I go over the church attendance 
lists and make the monthly record of 
each individual. That record is then 
sent to the members by mail. 

The purpose of the whole scheme is 
to convince some folks that they do 
not attend church so often as they 
think. Then, too, it is to stimulate 
them to strive for a better record each 
month. To the pastor the above plan 
has this advantage. He knows who 
are coming to church, the regularity 
with which they come and the percent- 
age of the total membership attending. 

Here is the Record Form he sends 
out: 

Your record for church attendance 
March 1925. 





Morning__~_ 





| | 
Evening_-- | | | 


Lash sel 





X—present. 
O—absent. 





Appointments by Telephone 


One of the women’s magazines re- 
cently carried the story of a woman 
who started out to take orders for 
children’s clothes which she intended to 
make up. She spent a morning mak- 
ing calls without securing a single or- 
der. Tired with walking she thought 
that it might save effort if she made 
appointments over the telephone before 
she called. From the very first call 


ane by appointment she was success- 
ful. 

There is something in her experience 
which it would pay the minister to 
heed. We would not suggest that all 
pastoral calls be made by appointment. 
We think the formality of such a pro- 
cedure would destroy much of the ef- 
fectiveness of the worth while informal 
call which to our mind is the most 
worth while. But when you have some 
definite vital thing to put across there 
is a psychological reason for making 
an appointment. .You will have the at- 
tention of the individual, more or less, 
while in the interim. But don’t tell 
to much when you make the appoint- 
ment. You can sell the idea better in 
person but the appointment may be 
made by wire. 





Getting Your Church Paper in the 
Second Class Mail Rating 


In a recent issue of Presbyterian 
Publicity Rev. Lyman N. Lemmon, 
Upper Path Valley Presbyterian 
Church, Dry Run, Pa., tells of the steps 
he found necessary in securing second 
class rating for the local church paper. 
These will be interesting to our read- 
ers. 


(1) Secured application form from local post- 
office. 

(2) Filled in statement and went before a notary 
and was qualified that statements were true. 

Statement included: (a) Number of copies 
printed. (b) Number sent direct subscribers, 
including number sent to advertisers to verify 
ads. (3) Number sent free. 

To have a paper admitted to second-class mail, 
it appears that the number of direct subscribers 
must equal or surpass the number on free list. 

The information contained in the paper must 
not deal alone with the activities of the church, 
but must contain information of a public char- 
acter. This information of a public character 
must approximately equal or exceed the amount 
of matter devoted to the local church. 


When presenting list of subscribers, the post- 
master is required to examine evidence that 
you are presenting a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers ; evidence, stubs of receipts, cash books, 
ete. 

Issues of the publication must accompany 
this application. 

If the church is the publisher, subscriptions 
cannot be paid for out of the church treasury. 
The church being the publisher cannot pay for 
subscriptions; such a list is considered by the 
government as a free list. 

(3) Statement returned to postoffice and for- 
warded by it to Third Asssistant Postmaster 
General. 

(4) Notice received that publication was ad- 
mitted. Instructions received for wrapping, 
addressing, and mailing of publication. Also 
copy of insertion, which must be printed 
in each issue, was inclosed. 

I should have mentioned that a paper to be 
admitted to second-class mail must have a paid- 
up-in-advance subscription list, and in paper 
there should appear the notice that ‘“‘subscrip- 
tion price is (amt.) in advance.” 








days. 








PRINTED SPECIALTIES 


for Pastors and Churches 


Cards and folders for Christmas, Easter, Rally Day, Birth- 
Increasing Attendance and all lines of church activity. 
Duplex and Single Envelopes for Weekly Offerings 
New 76-page catalog free. 


The Woolverton Printing Company 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 














Better Not Use These 
Hackneyed Phrases 


Ministers who like to write effec- 
tive letters will be interested in this 
list of hackneyed phrases which ac- 
cording to Postage are undesirable. 
Avoid the use of them, and your let- 
ters will improve immediately, at least 
from the readers point of view. 


advise 

as per 

at this time 

and oblige 

beg to inform 

beg to remain 

beg to acknowledge 

by return mail 

contents carefully noted 

due to the fact that 

enclosed herewith 

enclosed please find 

esteemed favor 

even date 

favor 

has come to hand 

herewith 

have before us 

inst., prox., ult. 

in reply wish to state 

in due course 

in conformity with 

I have before me your letter 
kind favor 

kindly ask 

kindly inform 

our Mr. -(Henderson) 

of recent date 

permit me to say 

please be advised that 
proposition, and line 
referring to the matter of 
regarding your communication of 
regretting the oversight of same, state 
thanking you in advance 
trusting this will be satisfactory 
the writer wishes to say 
take pleasure in 

wish to say, wish to advise 
would say, would state 

yours of recent date at hand 
you claim, you say, you state 
your complaint 





Colors Count in Your Advertising 


Here is a table of colors which will 
help you in planning any church pub- 
licity. We borrow it from Denny’s 
Note Book published by the Dennison 
Printing Company, Stockton, Califor- 
nia. 

“When selecting the printing inks 
that you want used in your advertis- 
ing, use this W. N. Bayless table. It 
shows the color combinations of ink 
on paper in the order most easily read. 

(Note that black ink on white paper 
is not as visible as black on yellow 
paper.) 

Most easily read: 

Black ink on Yellow paper. 

Next easily read: 

Green ink on White paper. 
Red ink on White paper. 
Blue ink on White paper. 
White ink on Blue paper. 
Black ink on White paper. 
Yellow ink on Black paper. 
White ink on Red paper. 
White ink on Green paper. 
White ink on Black paper. 
Red ink on Yellow paper. 
Green ink on Red paper. 
Red ink on Green paper. 
Blue ink on Red paper. 
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The Editorial Page 





The Church Psychiatrist 


HE minister must treat the mental ills of his 

church. He is to lead it from wrong thinking to 

right thinking. Many churches do not accomplish 
what they easily might because their thinking is wrong. 
They think failure, when they should think success. They 
think small congregations when they should think large 
congregations. They think of financial struggle when 
they should think economic prosperity. The youth of the 
church is led to think of its services as prosy and dull, 
when they should be led to think of them as vital. 


We have learned many valuable things from the new 
psychology. Perhaps no lesson has had as practical a 
significance for us as the understanding of the remaking 
of a life by the revamping of its mental premises. The 
good pyschiatrist knows that he must create the right 
consciousness in his patient before he can accomplish a 
cure. The wise minister learns this lesson well. Per- 
haps the first thing he should do with his church is to 
try and create the right consciousness. If the church has 
the right attitude the minister and church may accom- 
plish much. If its moral premises are not favorable the 
minister may work his head off and get few results. 


For instanée, suppose that here is a minister who be- 
lieves that his church should have large evening con- 
gregations. His first step is to get the church thinking 
that large evening congregations are possible and desir- 
able. This is a task which will require all the resources 
of a genius. It is easier in the average city to secure a 
congregation of strangers for the Sunday evening ser- 
vice, than it is to convince the church congregation that 
there should be such a service. Even when he thinks he 
has every one convinced that there should be a good eve- 
ning service perhaps he will find that the church sexton 
has cut down on the heat “because nobody comes in the 
evening anyway.” 

It reminds us of an attempt to get the people to use the 
front pews. The preacher made an appeal to’his board 
and they all nodded their heads. They all agreed that 
they would do the best they could to persuade people to 
sit in the front seats. Sunday came and the minister 
walking in the church some time before the hour of ser- 
vice found that the hymn books were all taken from the 
front pews. He went to the ushers about it. They had 
taken them and put them in the pews farther back. 


“What’s the use of leaving them there? No one ever 
sits in the front pews,” they explained. 


The psychiatrist has shown us how a man who is 
moody and fearful can be made bright and optimistic by 
the rebuilding of his mental attitudes. Doubtless the 
same principal applies to churches. The wise minister 
spends time to get the church thinking right. When the 
mind is right, half of his work is done. When through 
the art of persuasion and vision he can produce in the 
mind of his congregation the spirit of expectancy, things 
are soon going to happen. 


Now if you understand this principle you are ready to 
start. Hang out your shingle. “Church Psychiatrist.” 
We suggest that a good patient to start with is Mr. Mid- 
Week Service. 


Asking People to Join the Church 


E would suggest to our encyclopedia compiling 

friends, a collection of the various methods and 

ways which the clergy have used to persuade 
people to join the church. I presume that the account 
would show those joining under the enthusiasm of the 
religious revival, whose burdened hearts leaped with joy 
at the news of salvation, to those who were greeted by 
friends who suggested the matter to them, and they 
thought it might be a good thing. But of one thing we 
may be sure. Such a collection would show that most 
people who join the church haven’t a very definite idea of 
what church membership should mean. 

I remember the testimony of one of my own members. 
He told of how he and his girl friend had attended the 
Sunday revival meetings. They joined the chorus choir. 
One night she said to him, “Let’s hit the trail.” He was 
willing, so they joined the lengthening trail and from 
that became members of the church. 

In a church in which we preached at one time there 
was a flag on the wall with a half dozen of gold stars on 
it. It was explained that this was a service banner and 
every time one was pledged to join the church that a 
star went on the banner. It had proven very effective. 
It seems that many people had joined that way who could 
never have been persuaded in any other way. 

In a recent sermon by J. Gresham Machen he tells of 
seeing a sign like this on a church building: 

“Not a member. Come in and help us make this a bet- 
ter Community.” This suggests an appeal which has 
undoubtedly moved many to become members of the 
church of Christ. 

A friend of ours, in fact a relation, tells that as a boy 
he was persuaded to join the church by the minister. 
This preacher had a very clever way of taking out a 
quarter and fingering it while he was asking little boys 
to join the church and then putting it back into his 
pocket after they had accepted his invitation. 

All of which suggests to us that if the ministers of the 
church rely upon such methods of persuading people to 
come into the church that they must assume a large part 
of the responsibility for the lack of consecration and rev- 
erence in the church today. We have indeed wandered 
far from the day when church membership involved the 
spiritual experience of being ingrafted into Christ. 

Maybe the church has more members because of its 
breadth in this respect. But is it a better church for all 
that? 


Put Us On Your Mailing List 


E are appreciating the courtesy of those churches 
which have added “Church Management” to their 
mailing lists. The constant appearance of church 
bulletins and announcements make it possible for us to 
keep in touch with the churches in our wide territory. 
Often times in these we find announcements which we 
feel will be of interest to our readers. Some times the 
sender doesn’t see the news value of events which appear 
to us at the distance. We hope more churches will put us 
on the mailing list. 
And perhaps some of our readers will want to tell us 
how they keep their mailing list up-to-date. 
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Timely Texts for June 


For Children’s Day 


Samuel ministered before Jehovah, 
being a child—I Samuel: 1:18. 


Having been reminded of the un- 
feigned faith that is in thee; which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice; and I am per- 
suaded in thee also. 2 Timothy, 1:5. 


Even a child maketh himself known 
by his doings, whether his work be 
pure and whether it be right. Proverbs 
20:11. 

Execept ye turn and become as lit- 
tle children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Matthew 
18:3. 

And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and 
men. Luke 2:52. 

I will lead on gently .. 
to the pace of the children. 
33:14. 


For Commencement Day 


Brethren I count not myself yet 
to have laid hold: but one thing I do, 
forgetting the things which are be- 
hind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on to- 
ward the goal unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Philippians 3:13, 14. 

For God gave us not a spirit of fear- 
fulness; but of power and love and 
discipline. 2 Timothy 1:7. 


He that soweth sparingly shall also 
reap sparingly; and he that soweth 
bountifully, shall reap bountifully. 2 
Corinthians 9:6. 


And Jehovah opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw: and behold 
the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots round about Elisha. 2 Kings 
6:17. 

From heaven fought the stars. From 
their courses they fought against Si- 
sera. Judges 5:20. 

Now I know in part. 1 Corinthians 
13:12. 

I am doing a great work so that I 
cannot come down. Nehemiah 6:3. 





. according 
Genesis 





“As I read it over Church Manage- 
ment seems to have the right tone; in 
fact it is the very magazine that I 
have wished for.”—Rev. Edward Ton, 
First Reformed Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Bull’s-eyes for Bulletin Boards 





This bulletin board is God’s publicity 


medium. 
- * - 


Commencement is the beginning of a 


new life. 
* * a 


Start right, and you are not likely 
to go wrong. 
* * 
Remember thou thy creator in the 
days of thy youth. 
* * 


No matter where you spend your va- 
cation—God will be there. 
* * * 


The righteous are as bold as a lion— 
and not a tame lion, either. 
* * * 


Don’t salt and pepper religion; take 
your soul food straight, like a man. 
oe * * 


The blues are bad; but as long as you 
don’t have the blacks, you may hope. 
* 


* * 


In these days your automobile is 
tested. Will it take you to or from God? 


* * * 


It was the preacher and not God who 
said, “Before we part for the summer.” 


* * * 


_ Some men succeed all too well when 
~ comes to seeing how small they can 


* * * 


The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. 

* * * 

If a man keeps his face toward the 
sunshine, the shadows will fall behind 
him. 

* * * 

Miracles happen now: Think of what 
as has made of some men whom you 

now. 








Put yourself in God’s hands; and 
don’t try to slip between his fingers, 


either. 
* * * 


All the wisdom in books cannot 
teach the heart as much as one act of 


love can. 
* a * 


If you haven’t much to give to God, 
give what you have, and let him be 
the judge. 

* * * 

When the devil is not as black as he 
is painted you may be sure that he is 
paling in self-horror. 

* + od 


The straight and narrow way has 
one great advantage: there are few 
roads leading from it. 

* * * 


Men will do anything to save their 
self respect. How many are there who 
will work to deserve it? 

ee & » 


Some men owe so much to their 
wives that the latter, out of sympathy, 
never let them find it out. 

* oe *” 


God may speak through nature—but 
the devil also is known to inhabit gard- 
ens in the cool of the morning. 

* * * 


The man who is all dressed up and 


has no place to go, will see an open 
church if he keeps walking around. 





We Must Quit Our Little Circles 


“We are done with little thinking, we 
are done with little deeds; 

We are done with petty conduct and 
we’re done with narrow creeds. 

We have grown to men and women and 
we’ve noble work to do 

And today we are a people with a 
larger point of view. 

We must quit our little circles where 
we’ve moved in little ways, 

And work as men and women for the 
bigger, better days. 

We must quit our selfish thinking and 
our narrow views and creeds, 
And as people big and splendid we 

must do the bigger deeds.” 





The Post Office Department has re- 
cently issued stamps of the value of 
one-half cent. So far we have not no- 
ticed any of them in the collection 
plates, but we fear the worst. 








The Stuff Youth Is Made Of 


What have you given your youth worth while, 


Now he stands face outward to life? 


You have given him wealth and leisure to play, 

You have fed him on dainties to lighten his day, 

You have prayed for hard things to keep from his way, 
That his life may be free from all strife. 


I have asked for my lad honor and right, 
Clear brain, which will reason commend; 


clock!” 


head 


I have told him success is a laborious mile, late.” 


That all who achieved have suffered their while, 
That one must fight on, and ever more smile, 


To find life sweet in the end. 


I ask for my lad a life that is strong; 


I want him to do what he can; 


With a vision of service, that life may be bold, 
With wisdom to separate brass from the gold, 
His ambition of life “to do,” not “to scold,” 


—“T never was so sleepy.” 
—“‘Just one more snooze.” 
—T’ll be up in five min- 


—“It won’t make any dif- 
ference if I’m a little 


Famous Sunday Morning Sayings 





Which Column Quotes You? 
—“Turn off that alarm 


—“Good-morning.” 

—“Get up, everybody. 
We’ve got to be on 
time today.” 

—“‘For what we are about 
to receive, Lord, make 
us truly thankful.” 

—“Hello! Glad to see the 


whole family on time 
—“‘Think I’ll sleep through today.” 
Sunday school and —“Qur Father, who art in 
then go to church.” heaven.” 


—“It’s 10:30? 


Too late for church.” 


—“‘Where are 
nies ?” 


Honest to both God and man.—W. H. L. day.” 


—‘I’m awfully sorry, pas- 
tor, but I was unavoid- 
ably detained last Sun- 


Ho-hum! —Praise God, fronyr whom 


all blessings flow.” 


the fun- —“That was a good ser- 


mon, pastor. It will 
be a help to me all 
week,” 


—Christian Advocate. 
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The Minister as a Job Seeker 
The Fourth in a Series of Articles on Vital Ministerial Problems 
HERE is something pitiable that he should never leave a parish charge the securing of a new minister. 


about the minister who has been 
released from his parish, and is 
seeking a new pulpit. We know that 
he is going to be a long time getting 
one, and that it may mean privation for 
his family in the meantime. The me- 
chanic who leaves one job may stop at 
the next construction work and start 
anew; but the minister can count on 
months, if not years, before he is finally 
accepted in a church such as he desires. 
And yet the most tragic thing about 
this picture is not the attitude of the 
minister, but the entire situation 


until he already has an invitation to 
assume another. Even though he 
knows that he cannot do good work in 
his present parish, he is advised to 
stick on, and put up a front, in hopes 
that some church will call him. We 
have in mind a minister who accepted 
a call, and spent but three months 
with a church He found that there 
had been deceit in the church which 
called him; conditions were not as they 
were represented; and he felt that it 
was better for the church that he leave 


The selection of a minister has often 
times been compared with the selection 
of a horse. The horse is harnessed and 
made to run his paces before the pros- 
pective purchaser. So is the minister. 
He preaches a trial sermon. There is 
however, one great difference: the 
average horse jockey who goes in the 
market seeking horse flesh knows a 
great deal more about horses than the 
average committee which goes pastor 
hunting. 
The average honest minister would 
welcome a careful study of him- 





in the Church and ministry. One 


self and his work. But the in- 


vestigation of the average com- 
mittee is neither thorough nor 
intelligent. Perhaps it~ begins 
its work with honest intentions 
A list of desirable men is ob- 
tained. But it is much easier to 
listen to one sermon than it is to 


would naturally think that the 
ministry, the oldest profession in 
the world, might have better pro- 
tected itself and its members. 
One might think that the Church, 
which is the body of Christ, 
would care more for her servants. 


We quote from this article. “One would 
naturally think that the ministry, the oldest 
profession in the world, might have better 
protected itself and its members. One might 
think that the Church, the body of Christ, 
would care more for her servants. Or one 
might think that the economic principle of 


Or one might think that the econo- 
mic principle of supply and de- 
mand, would help out the efficient. 


Yet all of these things seem sub- as 
real. 


servient to a subtle hypocrisy, 
characteristic of ecclesiastical or- 


supply and demand would help out the effi- 
cient. Yet all these seem subservient to a 
subtle hypocrisy, characteristic of ecclesi- 
This is vital, bare, 


tical organization.” 


study a man’s work in his parish. 
So one by one they are put 
through their paces. If the num- 
ber is large the whole matter be- 
comes confusing. Finally, over- 
whelmed by a task for which they 








ganization. 

We are not writing entirely for the 
benefit of the clergy of the free 
churches. I know it is the boast of 
those churches which place their min- 
isters, that they avoid this situation. 
It is not entirely true that it is avoided. 
We were brought up in the Methodist 
parsonage and know somewhat of that 
we write. Many a man’s heart has 
been crushed by the system. As a 
young man I remember sitting in the 
closing session of a certain Methodist 
conference. It was interesting to watch 
the expression on the faces of men I 
well knew as the appointments were 
read. I know that many of them were 
informed before the reading, I also 
know that there were many who were 
not informed. Last-minute changes 
had been necessary; and they were 
moved to make way for somebody who 
needed a church. 

One of the sad things of a time like 
this, is that it is so hard for the job 
seeker to be honest. He must have 
certain information to give’ the 
churches. Why did he leave the other 
field? Why does he think that he 
could serve this particular church? 
Just where does he stand in the con- 
troversy between conservative and 
liberal? 

Of course, one of the first bits of 
diplomacy a minister needs to know is 


at once. So he did what he assumed 
to be the honorable thing. He resigned 
and started out to look for another 
church. He has a long search in front 
of him. Instead of telling that he left 
the church on account of his wife’s 
health or that he had literary work 
to do, he tells the truth. And it looks 
as though his foolish insistence on the 
truth will make it necessary for him 
to earn his daily bread by selling se- 
curities. 

Another friend of ours was per- 
suaded by friends to leave his parish, 
in which he was happy and successful, 
and take a position in the county or- 
ganization for religious education. 
What he did not appreciate at the time 
he left the church was, that the asso- 
ciation had funds but for a few 
month’s work. After the few months’ 
work was completed he had to look for 
new work, and wanted to get back to 
a pastorate. It took him exactly six 
months before he received a satisfac- 
tory call. Fortunately the church to 
which he was called was a_ splendid 
one; but he went there considerably in 
debt because of the six months of un- 
employment. 

Another reason for the tragedy of 
situation is the lack of intelligence in 
the organization of the average 
church or committee which has in 





have little ability, they seek to 
relieve themselves of the burden in the 
quickest possible way, which usually 
means extending the call to some man 
whom a spokesman recommends. 

In one instance it happened in this 
way: The committee had twenty men 
on its list, and it met to consider ways 
of securing information. In accord- 
ance with the policy of the denomina- 
tion, a nearby minister met with the 
committee to get it started on its work. 
But the task was so big that the com- 
mittee was perplexed. Finally one re- 
sourceful man offered his suggestion. 

“We don’t know these men. We do 
know Mr. (the neighboring min- 
ister). I suggest that we ask him to 
become our pastor.” 

So that was done. Twenty men who 
had been asked to submit references 
were told that after due consideration 
the choice had fallen on some one else. 

And still another reason why we 
are forced to recognize a tragedy in 
the parish-hunting minister is the at- 
titude of the clergy towards vacancies 
which may arise. Church committees 
are authority for the belief that in the 
ordinary opening as many as a hun- 
dred ministers will ask to be consider- 
ed for the position. Many of them 
wouldn’t take it if it were offered to 
them; but they have a mania for writ- 
ing to vacant churches, hoping that by 
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the mere law of chance something 
good, some day, will fall their way. 

An avalanche of applications reach- 
ing any committee can do but one 
thing. It will create the impression 
that ministers are very plentiful, and 
that a scattering shot is sure to bring 
one in. This is one of the things which 
keep ministers’ salaries low. The sup- 
ply seems to exceed the demand. I do 
not know of any line of work which 
has less regulation in the employment 
of help than the ministry. 

Ministers could learn some things 
from the railroad brotherhoods. They 
protect their members. If a job on 
the railroad becomes open men who 
are eligible are permitted to “bid it 
in.” But it always goes to the man 
who has been the longest in the ser- 
vice. The bid of the man with the 
seniority rights wins. We can imag- 
ine what would be the result if the 
brotherhood was not protected in that 
way. These men who now hold the 
throttle of the flyer, and are so proud 
of their thirty years’ record, would 
otherwise have been pushed out years 
ago for the younger, who are ambitious 
and stronger. These kindly-eyed, mid- 
dle-aged, passenger conductors would 
be out in the yards shoveling snow, 
while young men, peppy and quick, 
would have their places. 

There is sadly needed in the Chris- 
tian ministry some such method of pro- 
tection for those who have grown in 
the experience of the pastorate. It is 
difficult for a young man out of a 
church to find a satisfactory settle- 
ment. It is practically impossible for 
one past middle life. These things, my 
brothers, ought not to be. 

Here is a vacant church. It is re- 
ported. A hundred men ask directly, 
or through their friends, to be con- 
sidered. They are lined up in a row. 
“Here is the prize; may the best man 
win.” It is ambition. It is competi- 
tion. It is peculiarly American. It is 
not fraternal. It is not Christian. But 
it will probably continue to represent 
the way ministers are hired until the 
profession rises to a proper dignity, 
and refuses to compete in such a race. 

For that time we pray. 





Eliminate Churches in Tornado 
Stricken Zone 

Because of the complete destruction 
of many churches in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Missouri during the re- 
cent tornado, leaders of several de- 
nominations see a chance to do away 
with much church overlapping. Con- 
versations are already under way look- 
ing toward a considerable reduction in 
the number of churches to be supported 
in the towns that will have to be large- 
ly rebuilt. Lutherans, Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Disciples suffered most in the 
disaster. Presbyterians and Congrega- 


May 


tionalists are also interested in plans 
for readjustment.—Christian Century. 


‘because of euphony? 


“Debts” and 


By B. 


HAVE a great deal of sympathy 

with the man who said that he 

could never feel at home the first 
Sunday at a strange church, for he did 
not know which way they said the 
Lord’s prayer. And I also appreciate 
the thoughtfulness of a brother minis- 
ter with whom I exchanged pulpits a 
few weeks ago. He had blue penciled 
the order of service so that the an- 
nouncement of the Lord’s prayer bore 
the annotation, “Say debts.” Such 
thoughtfulness, if it becomes common, 
would save many a visiting minister 
from embarrassment when he is lead- 
ing a congregation in its devotions. 


John Ruskin in his letters to the Eng- 
lish clergy tells them that their liturgy 
is wrong in the use of the word tres- 
passes. He goes farther and insists 
that it is wicked. He believes that the 
congregation loses sight of their sins of 
omission which the master was refer- 
ring to in the prayer “because the fine 
and inaccurate word ‘trespasses’ is so 
often used instead of the simple and 
accurate one, ‘debts’.” 

While these letters brought forth a 
storm of protest from the clergy, in 
only two instances did writers (in the 
published volume) comment on _ this 
opinion, and one of these men admits 
that the prayer as printed in the sixth 
chapter of Matthew should be trans- 
lated “debts” although he insists that 
in other instances Jesus himself used 
the word “trespass.” The other writer 
concedes that “debts” with its inclusion 
of the sins of omission best expresses 
the purpose of the liturgy. But strange 
to say, the others are silent on this 
point of translation. The editor of the 
series forgets the point as he engages 
in a discussion of the philosophy of 
forgiveness in which he repeatedly 
uses the word “trespasses.” 

From this we cannot draw the con- 
clusion that Ruskin out-parried his op- 
position but only that most of the 
clergy were indifferent to the transla- 
tiom and did not think it vital enough 
for discussion. “What difference does 
it make whether we say “debts” or 
“trespasses,” they reasoned. And that 
is about the status of the argument to- 
day. What difference does it make. 

The ears of the writer prefer “tres- 
passes.” Is it because the church of 
childhood days used that word? Is it 
I confess that I 
do not know. But “debts” seems to 
have the authority of greater accuracy. 

But nene of these arguments are as 


‘“Trespasses” 
O. B. 


great as that of the unity of worship 
in the church of Christ. We should at 
least have unity of practice in the re- 
peating of the Lord’s prayer. It is a 
little thing—perhaps too small a thing 
for consideration by church councils. 
But it is a good starting place for 
church unity. 

I heard a speaker some time ago tell 
of a great religious conference which 
included in its membership all branch- 
es of the Christian church, Jews and 
Moslems. He said that one thing they 
could do together was to repeat the 
Lord’s prayer. It must have been a 
wonderful sight. But of one thing I 
am wondering. Did they say “tres- 
passes” or “debts?” 





The Shadow of Our Evil 





Of course, all the seers have felt 
this. You remember George Eliot’s 
story of “Adam Bede”—Hetty Sorrel, 
pretty, vain and superficial; Adam 
Bede, the stalwart carpenter; Arthur 
Donnithorne, careless, impulsive, well- 
meaning, rich. You remember Adam 
Bede’s honest love for Hetty and his 
wish to marry her; Hetty’s ruin at the 
hands of Donnithorne, her hapless 
child, her frenzied wanderings. You 
remember the scene where Donni- 
thorne, desperately having tried to 
make up what never could be made up, 
and grayheaded with remorse, goes to 
Adam Bede and asks forgiveness. Well, 
Adam gives it, but it is not easy. 
“There’s a sort o’ damage, sir,” says 
Adam, “that can’t be made up for.” 
Aye, you whose sin hurts other folk, 
remember that! 

“Three men went out one summer 
night, 

Nor care had they, or aim, 

And dined and drank. ‘Ere we go 
home 

We'll have,’ they said, ‘a game.’ 


“Three girls began that summer night 

A life of endless shame, 

And went through drink, disease and 
death 

As swift as racing flame. 


“Lawless and homeless, foul, they died; 

Rich, loved and praised, the men: 

But when they all shall meet with God, 

And Justice speaks—what then?” 

—From a Sermon by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 





We are never more discontented with 
others than when we are discontented 
with ourselves. The consciousness of 
wrong-doing makes us irritable, and 
our heart, in its cunning, quarrels with 
what is outside of it, in order that it 
may deafen the clamor within.—Hen- 
ri-Frederic Amiel. 
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ASK DR. BEA V EWN 








Questicn—In my parish, which is in 
a small town, we lack leadership. The 
people are willing enough but there 
seems to be no one to head up the dif- 
ferent things in the church. 


Answer—The problem of leadership 
is a critical one, no matter where the 
church is located. The achievement of 
tasks largely depends on the person 
put at the head of it. On the other 
hand, far more people can lead than we 
ordinarily think. My advice would be 
to choose the most likely one you have 
for a given field and send that person 
to some training conference. If the lack 
is in religious education, young peoples’ 
work, missionary leadership, women’s 
work, dramatics or in whatever line it 
may be, there are many summer schools 
or local schools for training in leader- 
ship today. Many of these are run 
by State Sunday School Associations 
or Young People’s Training Courses 
given by denominational groups or by 
the Y. M. or Y. W. C. A. Such places 
as Silver Bay or Northfield or Lake 
Geneva are splendid. Young people, 
or men and women, will get real train- 
ing and inspiration in a short time. 
Ofttimes a class can be induced to 
raise money to send one of its mem- 
bers. An objective like this often ap- 
peals to the group as a purpose for 
raising money. There is no way in 
which the church can spend money that 
is much more valuable than training 
leadership of this kind. When the per- 
son comes back, put them in on a task 
and try them out. 





Question—I have just come to a new 
field. I find the people very conserva- 
tive, contented with their way of doing 
things and with their equipment and 
yet the equipment and methods, par- 
ticularly along religious educational 
lines are very much antiquated. What 
is the best first step? 


Answer—In a church like this the 
first step is to create in their minds 
the sense of need. Particularly this 
must be created in the minds of the 
people who count. 

Ofttimes a commission appointed if 
possible by the church, if not by the 
boards, to make a survey of the field 
and to inquire generally whether it is 
possible to make the work of the church 
more efficient in any one of its depart- 
ments, may be an easy and natural way 
to begin. You should see that the 
group is carefully appointed. It should 
include some one representing those 
who would come the nearest to realiz- 
ing the need for advance. It should 
probably also include some whose in- 
fluence it would be necessary to have 
if the project were to succeed. You 
should be a member ex officio. 

In a small group of this kind it is 
possible for a pastor to guide to the 
ends desired by a careful distribution 
of literature which is to be read and 
to be reported upon or ofttimes by 
planning a trip to some church or field 
where he knows the type of thing he 





During the last ten years the 
Budget plan in church finances has 
superceded for the most part, the 
making of separate appeals for the 
separate benevolent causes. I 
should like to hear from any pas- 
tors who are interested, stating 
their impressions of this question. 
Do you believe that the Budget 
plan for financing churches’ be- 
nevolences weaken or strengthen 
the people’s interest in the causes 
for which contributions are solic- 
ited? 

Answers to this question can be 
sent to Church Management or to 
Rev. A. W. Beaven, Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 





2. 
i 








desires them to do is being done. He can 
create in the minds of the commission 
a realization that something better can 
be done. Sending members of the com- 
mission to conventions, or other places 
where they will get ideas on the sub- 
ject, is one of the best known methods 
of procedure. 


In a church of this kind the minister 
needs to be careful not to appear to be 
crowding his ideas on the congregation. 
The nearer he can make them feel that 
they have suggested the new idea the 
more sure he is to secure their co-op- 
eration in the achievement of his ideal. 
When the commission is convinced that 
some new forward step should be taken 
they could then meet with a larger 
group of leaders from the church and 
attempt to convince them of the need 
and finally let the matter be presented 
to the church as a whole with support 
by different members of the commis- 
sion, based on their own impressions. 
Any solution they propose of this meet- 
ing is successful. This method will oft- 
times overcome the prejudices and al- 
low the church to move forward as it 
should. 





Question—We have on our list a large 
number of members who are non-resi- 
dent. Is it worth while trying to keep 
them or should the names simply be 
dropped? Our denominational assess- 
ment is based partly upon the number 
of our members. 


Answer—One church has dealt with 
its non-resident membership in this 
fashion: It has created a “suspended 
list,” by the following action, “moved 
that a “suspended list” be created and 
that the names of all non-resident 
members who have not been heard 
from for three years be placed thereon. 
That the placing of a name thereon 
shall not change the relationship to the 
church beyond simply withdrawing the 
name from public statistics of the 
church. That at any time during the 
three years following, if such persons 
shall. renew their relations to the 
church, this shall operate to install 


them, and if they shall request a letter 
of dismissal it shall be granted. How- 
ever, if at the end of three years after 
such names are placed on such list, no 
word has been received the names shall 
then be dropped. 

The position of clerk of non-resident 
members was created and when people 
moved from the city this clerk attempt- 
ed to notify the pastor of the nearest 
church of that denomination. Later, a 
letter was sent expressing the hope 
that they had found a satisfactory 
church home and asking to be notified 
as to whether such a church relation- 
ship had been established. Once a year 
the non-resident membership was circu- 
larized with a general letter written in 
kindly form but including the following 
four options which the people are asked 
to sign: 

To All Non-Resident Members: 

Will you kindly read over the follow- 
ing statements of position and check 
the one which represents your attitude. 


Jf the first add a message under the 


head of remarks below. 
back to the church. 


I. I find it desirable not to withdraw 
my membership from the 


Sign and mail 


and I enclose pledge card indicating 
the amount I will try to give during 
this coming year toward church sup- 
port and benevolence. 


Sincerely yours, 


II. I find it desirable to continue my 
membership with you for the present 
but ask to be excused from making 
contributions to either cause named 
above because— 


I am contributing here 
I am not able 


(Check the one that represents your 
position). 
Sincerely yours, 


III. I have found a_ satisfactory 
church home here and wish letter to 
unite with the 


IV. I have decided not to continue my 
membership in the 


and so wish you to take my name from 
the roll of members. 
Sincerely yours, 


The general result of this sort of 
thing was to save many of the non- 
resident members for other churches. 
Their names were not cut off the list 
without a most careful investigation. 





I have so enjoyed the issues that have 
come to me that I feel I must have the 
first four to complete my set—Rev. 
Walter H. Euston, Richmond, Va. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 





SINGLENESS OF MIND AND HEART 





“You have heard of the great French 
natural historian, Fabre, who used to 
sit, perhaps from sunrise to sunset, 
with his eyes fixed on some little patch 
of ground, where he was watching the 
lives and the conduct of some tiny lit- 
tle insects. He used to forget to eat 
and forget to sleep; he used to forget 
how the hours passed; he was uncon- 
scious of everything else until the light 
failed and watching became impossible. 
And people used to go by in the early 
morning and see Fabre watching the 
grass, and when they came back in the 
evening from their work, there he still 
was, watching that same patch of 
grass. And they used to smile indul- 
gently at one another and say, ‘Poor old 
man!’ They thought he was childish, 
that wise far-seeing man. He was not 
childish: he was child-like. In the ca- 
pacity to forget time, to forget space, 
to forget the needs of the body, in his 
intense concentration on the one thing 
that he desired to see, he saw what 
those stupid, uninterested people who 
passed him by and touched their heads 
significantly, to show that they thought 
he was mad, never saw at all.”—A. 
Maude Royden in “Prayer as a Force.” 


THE ENDORSEMENT OF TIME 








“History loves to record the names 
of men who conquered the malice of 
their fate by this spirit of the second 
mile—men like the old Greek chosen in 
a joke to be the town scavenger, who 
filled the office with such high ser- 
viceableness that thereafter in all 
Greece the office was an honor; men 
like blind Huber becoming the great 
scientist, or blind Fawcett becoming 
Postmaster-General of England; men 
like Cervantes using an imprisonment 
to begin ‘Don Quixote’, or Bunyan 


glorifying Benford Jail with the ‘Pil- . 


grim’s Progress’; men of the spirit of 
those four marines from the British 
ship ‘Wager’ of whom Stevenson tells 
us, who, compelled to remain on a 
desert island because the lifeboat could 
hold no more, stood on the shore and 
gave three cheers when the boat pulled 
off—with a ‘God save the king!’ for 
a tiger. These men history delights 
to honor, for, in the end time endorses 
God’s_ evaluations.’”—Harry E. Fos- 
dick in “The Second Mile.” 


THE PERIL OF FAR-SIGHTEDNESS 


“That low man seeks a little thing to 
do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to 
pursue 

Dies cre he knows it. 





“That low man goes on adding one by 
one 

His hundred’s soon hit; 

This high man, aiming at a million 

Misses an unit.”—Poem by Robert 
Browning. 


Selected by Rev. Paul F. Boller 








en 
— 


Here are _ illustrations—many 
of them seasonable—some of a 
more general type, but all rep- 
resenting the best of life and lit- 
erature. One might spend a 
great deal of time and consider- 
able money to individually mine 
these _ illustrative diamonds, 
which Church Management is of- 
fering to its readers as a regular 
part of its service. 











SIN AND SINNER NOT IDENTICAL 


“The divine system of redemption is 
built upon the fundamental fact that 
sin and sinner are not identical. A 
medical man would never dream of con- 
founding his patient with the disease, 
and the only reason why medical men 
have not been more successful than 
they have, lies just here. They have 
not sufficiently impressed their pa- 
tients with this distinction, so as to 
enlist their strength of mind on the 
side of health as against disease. They 
have not attempted, much less _ suc- 
ceeded, in gaining as an ally, the men- 
tal force of their patients, so as to 
have the weight of healthy wholesome 
thinking cast into the scale of recovery, 
as against the morbid thought of dis- 
ease and death. Once they succeed in 
this, it will be found infinitely more 
effective in combating disorders than 
their most potent drugs. In his treat- 
ment of moral distemper, Christ never 
confounded the sinner with his sin, 
nor must we, either in our own lives 
or in those of others. Let us range 
our will against all that is morbid, 
whether in mind, body or soul.”—Henry 
Howard in “The Peril of Power.” 


AN UNDEFEATED SPIRIT 











“There was once a great teacher, 
the head of a distinguished boys’ 
school. He was experiencing the full 
measure of success, and his influence 
over his boys was extraordinary. He 
realized, as his work went on, that 
his hearing was becoming dull and 
was steadily failing. He went to New 
York and consulted a famous special- 
ist. After making a careful examina- 
tion the specialist said, with perfect 
frankness: ‘Your case is _ hopeless. 
Nothing can be done to check the dis- 
aster. You are hard of hearing al- 
ready, but in a very short time you 
will have no hearing at all.’ Without 
a quaver the teacher said: ‘Don’t you 
think, doctor, that I shall hear Gab- 
riel’s trumpet when it blows!’ He went 
back to his school, learned to read lips, 
reorganized his life, accepted without 
a murmur his loss of a major sense, 
and finished his splendid career of 


‘ work in an undefeated spirit and with 


a grace and joy which were envied by 
many persons in possession of all their 
powers.”—Rufus Jones in “Spiritual 
Energies in Daily Life.” 





SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY 








“There is a_ spiritual illiteracy 
throughout our land that is appalling! 
It is due to the abdication of the home 
as a center of religious teaching. 

A recent questionnaire covering the 
more familiar Biblical facts, answered 
by 1,900 high school students in the 
State of Missouri, revealed among 
other things the following: 

That 60 per cent did not know what 
a said about loving one’s neigh- 

or. 

Seventy per cent did not know what 
to call the Sermon on the Mount. 
Sixty-five per cent knew neither the 
place of Christ’s birth nor the name of 
His mother. 

Twelve per cent could not repeat the 
opening sentence of Our Lord’s prayer. 

Forty per cent thought St. Paul was 
a book of the Bible. 

A third thought Gethsemane a city 
in Egypt. 

Twenty-one per cent defined immor- 
tality as ‘Death’.”,—Dr. W. C. Covert 
in an Address on “Christian Educa- 
tion—A Prescription for the Nation.” 





PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 





“Some one has let his fancy picture 
a day in which it was solemnly agreed 
that men everywhere throughout the 
world at the same instant of time 
should all raise their voices in a com- 
mon shout in the hope that the people 
up in Mars would hear it and suitably 
respond. But when the hour came 
each man began to say to himself, ‘I 
want to hear that tremendous shout, 
but if I am myself bellowing at the top 
of my voice I won’t hear a thing. Be- 
sides, my little piping voice won’t 
count for anything in a _ noise like 
that.’ And so when the appointed mo- 
ment arrived there was a silence on 
this earth such as the world had never 
known before! It is thus that men 
evade their responsibilities, forgetting 
that all great movements rise out of 
individual initiative and effort.”—Alex- 
ander McColl in “The Sheer Folly of 
Preaching.” 


A PROMONTORY OF DEDICATION 


“Tt is said that Ole Bull, the famous 
violinist, was seen one day standing 
far out on a point of rocks that jutted 
out into the open sea, drawing the 
bow across the strings of his violin. 
And being asked, on his return, what 
he was doing, answered that he was 
listening to the great undertone of the 
sea, and trying to reproduce it on his 
violin. So every man, if he is to 
strike high music from his life, must 
stand on ‘some promontory of dedica- 
tion’, and listen with all his soul, for 
the great divine undertone, and then, 
catching it, try and reproduce it in his 
life. Only thus can he live ‘open- 
doored to God’, and walk the heights.” 
—H. H. Beattys in “Smith and the 
Church.” 
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CHRIST STILL PASSES 





“Let me give you another example 
that has often made me think of 
Christ. During the War the Oxford 
Settlement in Bethnal Green was nat- 
urally deserted by its workers, who 
were fighting in France. One man 
was left who had been there for years, 
an old Oxford blue and a man of bril- 
liant intellect. He had given up his 
own fair prospects to be of humble 
service to his fellowmen in East Lon- 
don. He was considerably over fifty, 
and he found himself almost alone at 
the settlement with the work that re- 
quired over twenty men for its doing. 
He shouldered the whole burden and 
soon his eyesight gave in. The doctors 
told him that one eye must be taken 
out. With hardly a word to a soul he 
went to the hospital one Monday morn- 
ing, had his eye out and was back 
again at work on Tuesday afternoon. 
Thus Christ still passes through the 
world.”—H. R. L. Sheppard in “Two 
Days Before.” 





WORLD OUTLOOK IN PRAYER 





“How much we are all in need of 
larger boundaries in the matter of 
prayer. Our prayers are so apt to be 
utterly selfish. ‘Bless me and my wife, 
my son John and his wife, us four and 
no more’ is the typical prayer of the 
microscopic self. How different the 
prayers of that invalid girl confined 
month after month to her room who 
broke through the limitations of a nar- 
row fate and entered in loving sym- 
pathy hundreds of unknown homes by 
making it her habit to remember in 
her prayers the bereaved families of 
whom she read in the newspapers. Dr. 
Fleming gives a fine example of the 
expanding self in the Punjab Chris- 
tian Gulu: ‘Once a desperate character 
among the outcasts, he is now known 
as one of God’s great intercessors. One 
day Gulu came to his American friend 
and said, ‘Sahib, teach me some geog- 
raphy.’ ‘Why, Gulu, what do you 
want with geography at your age?’ 
‘Sahib, I wish to study geography so 
that I may know more about which to 
pray’.”—Alexander MacColl in “The 
Sheer Folly of Preaching.” 





SAYING PRAYERS AND PRAYING 





“A few years ago I asked a gather- 
ing of Sunday school pupils how many 
of them ‘said their prayers’. Every 
hand in the place went up. Then I 
asked how many of them ‘prayed’. In 
their confusion, only two or three 
hands appeared. Perhaps you have 
been only ‘saying your prayers’. This 
is the reason so many prayers are so 
powerless and so meaningless. They 
have been more of an exercise than an 
experience.”—Robert J. MacAlpine in 
“What is True Religion?” 





“NO ADMITTANCE EXCEPT ON 
BUSINESS” 





“We have opened the doors of the 
churches for God, but we have never 
invited Him into the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been welcome in the 
prayer closets, by the bedsides of the 
sick, at the graves of the dead, but we 
have excluded Him from our banking 
offices, our factories, our stores and 


shops. The places, where men spend 
most of their time and much of their 
strength and face the sorest of life’s 
temptations, the place where they 
work and earn their living and make 
money, have been barred to God with 
the sign on the outside, ‘No Admit- 
tance Except on Business.’ And we 
have thought God had no business in 
the Chamber of Commerce. Christian 
men are beginning to see that God has 
more business in the Chamber of Com- 
merce than anywhere else.”—Guy L. 
Morrill in “You and Yours.” 


“I AM THE WAY!” 








“T was recently in a strange city and 
wished to go to a certain place in it. 
The first person I asked did not know 
where the place was and, of course, did 
not know the way to it. The second 
gave me a confused jumble of direc- 
tions, and finally darkened all his 
council by multiplied details and ir- 
relevances. And I became confused. 
In a moment I fear I should have be- 
come a doubter. Just then a man 
came along and I repeated my appeal 
to him. He replied: ‘I know the way. 
I am going there myself. Come with 
me.’ If you do not know your way 
through the world of faith and service 
and life, and can see anyone who does 
know it go with Him. He is the way. 
There is no other way than the way of 
a person. No other way is needed.”— 
Wm. F. McDowell in “Making a Per- 
sonal Faith.” 





OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD 





John Eliot, famous preacher to the 
Indians, “had the highest possible 
ideals of personality, and exemplified 
the spirit of love and kindness in a 
rare manner. An example of this is 
seen in his treatment of a certain man 
who had become angry with him, and 
had publicly attacked him with much 
abuse. Soon after this the man fell 
ill, and Mr. Eliot asked his wife, who 
was somewhat adept in medical arts, 
to see what she could do for the in- 
valid. The man was cured, and came 
later to thank Mrs. Eliot and to offer 
her something for her trouble. She 
declined to take anything, while Mr. 
Eliot received him with the utmost 
cordiality, and insisted that he stay to 
dine with them. The enemy became a 
friend indeed.”—Herbert W. Gates in 
“Heroes of the Faith.” 


SPIRITUAL RELAXATION 








“Let a man set aside one half hour 
or even fifteen minutes a day. Let 
him go into some room by himself 
where he can be undisturbed, quiet and 
alone; let him get just as far away 
from the sights and sounds of ordi- 
nary life as possible. Then let him 
take some simple statement of truth or 
Bible passages, for example, ‘God is 
here’, ‘I am God’s child’, ‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd’, ‘Come unto me’, and let 
him fill his mind full of such thoughts 
as he sits alone in the silence. The 
man who does this daily, as many busi- 
ness men do, will soon carry into all of 
life—the life of home, the life of bus- 
iness, the social life—a sense of dig- 
nity, and confidence and power such 
as he has never experienced before.”— 
John Herman Randall in “The New 
Philosophy of Life,” 


JUDGE NOT! 





“Often we do each other a great in- 
justice. 

I have told elsewhere of a Scottish 
professor who called upon a_ student 
to stand up and ‘construe.’ ‘Hold your 
book in the other hand,’ said the pro- 
fessor. The student went on reading, 
apparently paying no heed. ‘Do you 
hear me, sir?’ The student ceased 
reading, still holding the book as be- 
fore, but now having his head cast 
down. ‘Sir!’ shouted the professor. 
Whereupon the student raised his other 
arm—from which the hand had been 
cut off! 

It is said that the professor did all 
that a man can do who has done an ir- 
reparable thing. He rushed from his 
desk, and going down on his knees be- 
fore that maimed lad, in the sight of 
all the class, pleaded, ‘Will you ever 
be able to forgive me?’ 

We had better take the deep and 
holy view of our fellow-men.”—John 
A. Hutton in “Discerning the Times.” 





THE RIGHT USE OF ADVERSITY 


“It is related of St. Sebald who 
dwelt at Nuremberg, that one day in 
the dead of winter he came to the hut 
of a cartwright, where he was wont 
to stop in going his rounds among the 
poor, and that he found the man and 
his family nearly perishing with cold. 
There was no wood left in the house, 
and the bitter frost had penetrated the 
room, so that the icicles hung in long 
rows from the rafters. St. Sebald said 
to the man: ‘Take these icicles and 
put them upon the hearth and use them 
for fuel.’ The man did so and fire 
blazed up, and he and his family were 
saved. What a childlike, transparent 
legend is this, expression of the truth 
that the very ills which seem calcu- 
lated to destroy us, the miseries and 
heartaches and pains, may, if we use 
them rightly, become the means of an- 
imating us with a new warmth, filling 
us with unlooked for cheer.”’—Felix 
Adler in “The Religion of Duty.” 








KEEP FACING IT 





“A storm was raging on the sea and 
a little boat was caught in it. This 
little vessel was not equipped with 
wireless and so did not know that dan- 
ger was brewing. When the wind 
struck the frail craft there was no 
time to scud for the harbor. So the 
captain gave strict orders to the man 
at the wheel to ‘keep facing it.’ When 
a big wave lifted its head and started 
in the direction of the boat the com- 
mand came clear above the roar of the 
storm, ‘Keep facing it.’ 

Were you ever confronted in the mid- 
dle of a spacious lawn by a very cross 
dog? You were tempted to run, but 
knew that would be disastrous. To 
stand still unflinchingly was your only 
safety—just to ‘keep facing it.’ Ex- 
perience has taught that even a mad 
bull will stop in his ferocious rush if 
a man stands his ground. When you 
were practicing boxing you learned 
that you must never allow your eye to 
leave your opponent. You had to 
‘keep facing’ him. The same rule 
holds good in the moral and spiritual 
realms.”—Editorial in “The Presby- 
terian Advance,” February 26, 1925. 
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Mind and Body 
By C.,B. M. 


UCKER up your lips, commence 
to whistle a lively tune and at the 
same time try to concentrate your 
mind upon a great disaster or tragedy 
you have witnessed. It can’t be done. 

Now, smile an “honest to goodness” 
smile until the muscles of your cheeks 
and mouth just about bulge ready for 
a hearty laughter and then, think of 
something disagreeable like an unkept 
promise or an unpaid debt. While you 
smile you cannot think of the disagree- 
able things. 

This demonstrates the age old truth 
that “mind controls body,” but at the 
same time, body also controls mind. 
Even the primitive savages knew of 
this axiom of nature proven by their 
blood curdling war yells. Nobody can 
be a coward while yelling on the top 
of his voice and moving fast. Cowards 
cower—this is inactivity. Bravery is 
stimulated by activity. 

This knowledge of life, the knowledge 
of relation of the inner man to the 
outer man, if well used, will turn fail- 
ures into successes and make men and 
women accomplish things while others 
just dream about them. 

Carelessness in the coordination of 
the inner man to the outer man is at 
the bottom of failures of all kinds, be- 
cause as long as there is life, body and 
mind form an inseperable union. The 
chronic late comer and the unreliable 
worker are the boundaries of the great 
legion of our unsuccessful fellow 
human beings. Between them are the 
victims of every variety of undiscip- 
lined mind and body with a poorhouse 
as the ultimate haven when incapaci- 
tated. The seedy, backdoor peddler of 
new-fangled potato mashers may in- 
dulge in late morning sleeps and the 
watchman of a brickyard in day dream- 
ing, but if one cherishes the better 
things of life, the mastery of weak im- 
pulses is essential. The remedy lies 
in the coordination of mind and body. 
Sleep, for instance, requires complete 
relaxation and the remedy is the anti- 
pode of relaxation—concentration. The 
same thing refers to careless and un- 
reliable workers classified as “day 
dreamers” whose subsconscious mind 
wanders into pleasanter pastures of 
thought than their performances of 
reality. 

Most of us talk too much when si- 
lence would be a reward lined with 
gold. Invariably the subconscious 
mind whispers in “Silence,” but pas- 
sion, vanity and envy, forces the harm- 
ful words upon our tongues. By tight- 
ening the muscles of the jaw we can 
seal our lips before committing the 


mischief. Worry that forces one’s 
mouth to sag and forehead to ripple, 
has never yet kept a job, nor has ever 
paid off a mortgage. But closely 
pressed lips with a slight curve upward 
will force the eyelids and eyebrows 
down to action—and this is the expres- 
sion of the men and women the world 
wants. This is the face of construc- 
tive action and behind it is construc- 
tive action—the kind which will lick 
its weight in wild cats. 

Our emotions, thoughts, and habits 
iine our faces and our face is, so to 


speak, the mirror of our soul, but at 
the same time, if we force our face to 
express pleasant, active, or useful 
thoughts, our mind cannot withstand 
this outer pressure and will have to 
coordinate accordingly, 





People Sometimes Move 


A mailing list, to be good, must be 
up-to-date. To keep it up-to-date costs 
money that someone must pay. 

The New York City Post Office—just 
one post office—receives each year more 
than 700,000 removal notices. 

Question—How is that list of yours? 


Responsive Reading for Masonic 
Service 


E are indebted to the Christo- 
W pher G. Fox Lodge, Number 

1021, F. & A. M., Buffalo, N. 
Y., for the following responsive read- 
ing which was used in a religious serv- 
ice for Master Masons recently. We 
think that it may be suggestive to 
churches which hold from time to time 
similar services. 

Responsive Reading 


Minister: Then David the king stood 
up upon his feet, and said, Hear 
me, my brethren, and my people: 
As for me, I had in mine heart to 
build an house of rest for the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord, and 
for the footstool of our God, and 
had made ready for the building: 

People: But God said unto me, Thou 
shalt not build an house for my 
name, because thou hast been a 
man of war, and hast shed blood. 


Minister: And of all my sons, (for the 
Lord hath given me many sons), 
he hath chosen Solomon my son to 
sit upon the throne of the kingdom 
of the Lord over Israel. 

People: And he said unto me, Solomon 
thy son, he shall build my house 
and my courts: for I have chosen 
him to be my son, and I will be his 
father. 

Minister: Moreover I will establish his 
kingdom for ever, if he be constant 
to do my commandments and my 
judgments, as at this day. 

People: And thou, Solomon my _ son, 
know thou the God of thy father, 
and serve him with a perfect heart 
and with a willing mind: for the 
Lord searcheth all hearts, and un- 
derstandeth all the imaginations 
of the thoughts: if thou seek him, 
he will be found of thee; but if 
thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off for ever. 


Minister: Then David gave to Solomon 
his son the pattern of the porch, 
and of the houses thereof, and of 
the treasuries thereof, and of the 
upper chambers thereof, and of the 
inner parlours thereof, and of the 
place of the mercy seat. 

People: And David said to Solomon his 
son, Be strong and of good cour- 
age, and do it: fear not, nor be 


dismayed: for the Lord God, even 
my God, will be with thee; he will 
not fail thee, nor forsake thee, un- 
til thou hast finished all the work 
for the service of the house of the 
Lord. 

Minister: And Solomon determined to 
build an house for the name of the 
Lord, and an house for his king- 
dom. 

People: And Solomon told out three- 
score and ten thousand men to bear 
burdens, and fourscore thousand to 
hew in the mountain, and three 
thousand and six hundred to over- 
see them. 

Minister: Send me now therefore a 
man cunning to work in gold, and 
in silver, and in brass, and in iron, 
and in purple, and crimson, and 
blue, and that can skill to grave 
with the cunning men that are with 
me in Judah and in Jerusalem, 
whom David my father did pro- 
vide. 

People: And now I have sent a cunning 
man, endued with understanding, 
of Huram my father’s. 


Minister: The son of a woman of the 
daughters of Dan, and his father 
was a man of Tyre, skilful to work 
in gold, and in silver, in brass, in 
iron, in stone, and in timber, in 
purple, in blue, and in fine linen, 
and in crimson; also to grave any 
manner of graving, and to find out 
every device which shall be put to 
him, with thy cunning men, and 
with the cunning men of my lord 
David thy father. 

People: And we will cut wood out of 
Lebanon, as much as thou shalt 
need: and we will bring it to thee 
in flotes by sea to Joppa; and thou 
shalt carry it up to Jerusalem. 

Minister: And Solomon numbered all 
the strangers that were in the land 
of Israel, after the numbering 
wherewith David his father had 
numbered them; and they were 
found an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and three thousand and six 
hundred. 


People: And he set threescore and ten 
thousand of them to be bearers of 
burdens, and fourscore thousand to 
be hewers in the mountains, and 
three thousand and six hundred 
overseers to set the people a work. 
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How I Met a Critical Situation 


By Our Readers 


A copy of “How to Make the Church Go” has been sent to the writers of 


each of these letters. 


My Triumph Over the 
Triumvirate 


N the days before the “every mem- 
ber” canvass, the church of my 
first charge was adding to its debt, 

because its outgo exceeded its income. 
I devised the plan of a family canvass 
of the congregation for additional con- 
tributions. The officials adopted the 
plan, had pledges printed on cards, and 
requested me to announce the plan and 
ask for the support of the congrega- 
tion. 

One fine Sabbath morning I made 
the announcement to a full church. One 
hour later, an official requested a spe- 
cial meeting of the yestry. My at- 
tempts to find the reason for the meet- 
ing were in vain. I sensed trouble 
since a triumvirate had run the church 
for some time. 


The hour of the meeting came, every 
officer was present. After calling the 
meeting to order, I said: “We are not 
Methodists; but we will all kneel down 
and pray.” 

One man objected, saying “It will 
take too much time.” 

I replied, “We always have time to 
pray,” and knelt in prayer. All the 
men did likewise, and every man 
prayed. 

We had scarcely risen from kneel- 
ing, when one man asked “Do you 
know why this meeting was called?” 

“T answered “I do not.” 

“I object to those cards,” he said. 

We had adopted a regular order for 
our meetings, and when we came to 
finance, I asked him to please state 
his reasons and the secretary would 
write them down. The record read 
“Untimely” and “I do not like them.” 


I saw the triumvirate’s determina- 
tion to kill that plan. The other five 
men favored the plan, but lacked the 
courage to oppese the ruling powers. 
All my powers of persuasion, of ap- 
peal for fairness, of securing a better 
plan, failed. The plan was shelved. 
We adjourned. The next day, being 
the Sabbath, I called for another meet- 
ing of the vestry on the following Sat- 
urday evening. 

I gave much thought and prayer to 
this meeting, and decided on this 
scheme; to ask the men what they 
thought of me, and then tell them 
frankly what I had been told about 
their church. 

The hour came, a thunder storm 
kept the best man and the worst kicker 
home. We prayed. Then after tell- 
ing another minister’s experience, I 
asked the men to answer two questions 
about myself. They, I believed, ex- 
pressed their true thoughts. 

My time had come, I said, “Since I 
have found out what you think of me, 
would you like to know what people 
have told me about your church?” Of 
course they would. 

Bluntly and frankly I told them that 
the dean of the seminary had said it 
was the hardest church in the denomi- 
nation, and the local association con- 


Send in your stories of how you met a critical situation. 


sidered it the most difficult church. I 
continued “I did not come here to turn 
the world upside down, but I did come 
to do God’s work in His wey, and [ 
expect you, men, to help me. How 
many are satisfied with the reputation 
of your church?” Not a man was. 


“How many,” I asked, “are willing 
to help change it?” 

They all were. 

“Let us begin by praying God to give 
us a plan to pay the debt and help us 
work together,” I advised. 

The men followed the advice and in 
three months the debt was paid, and a 
balance was in the treasury.—Relhas 
Mallim. 

(Will the writer of this letter please 
send us his address.) 


How We Met the 
Ku Klux Klan 


UR community happens to be di- 
vided almost evenly between the 
Catholics and Protestants; and 

the principles of the Ku Klux Klan, 
except anti-Romanism, are entirely lost. 
My predecessor in the parish had 
openly received the hooded Klansmen 
at an evening service, and had lost the 
support, attendance and good will of a 
portion of the congregation. 

Now a majority of the congregation, 
and a majority of the officia! board 
are Klansmen, or in hearty syrmpathy 
with the “aggressive protestants.” We 
have always maintained that anything 
which causes dissension and trouble in 
the church, even though but a few sculs 
are lost through it, has no place in the 
church. 


As was expected, on our arrival 
here, we were soon approached by the 
K.K.K. for permission to attend a ser- 
vice in regalia. To receive them was 
to lose their opponents, and to reject 
them was to lose their support, and 
maybe souls. With our idea that any- 
thing causing trouble had no place in 
the church, we saw each member of 
the official board individually anc 
found that a majority agreed; even 
some of the order were satisfied to 
have their organization kept from the 
church for I believe they were thor- 
otghly Christian. To have brought the 
question up for decision at a regular 
board meeting would have been a 
calamity, but the individual consulta- 
tion was a grand success, so that at 
present there is no dissension but fine 
cooperation in the parish.—kK. K. K. 


He United Two Churches 


HE Scene: A rural community 

in N. Y. State, able to support 

one church well, but having two 
churches, Presbyterian and Methodist, 
who are bitter rivals. 

The Presbyterian Church releases its 
pastor and plans to worship with the 
Methodists. This to be a permanent 
arrangement. 

I realized that the Presbyterian folk 








must not only worship with the Meth- 
odists but they must also be responsi- 
ble for their share in the task. The 
problem was to link these folk up with 
the church there, by placing upon them 
responsibility. The difficulty of the 
situation was to get the old time Meth- 
odist officials to work harmoniously 
and happily with their former rivals, 
the Presbyterians. The following was 
the plan and how it worked out: 

I conceived the idea that the Official 
Board by its own vote should disband, 
and that the former members and the 
officials of the Presbyterian Church 
should become part of the official body 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
J ; and should be known as _ its 
Executive Board with the usual pow- 
ers given to the Official Board by the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

I had the approval of the District 
Superintendent, but the crux of the 
whole matter lay, in securing the 
hearty approval of the members of the 
Official Board. 


There were men on that Board 
whom, I were sure, would approve; and 
so I approached them in the order in 
which I thought they would approve, 
the easiest first, leaving the man 
whom I thought most bitter for the 
last; feeling that if I had the approval 
of all the rest, I would have a leverage 
to get his. 

The day came when I had secured 
the approval of every other member. 
I approached this last man, and final- 
ly, with a good deal of fear, I put the 
proposition up to him that we should 
give the Presbyterians a share in the 
responsibility and management of the 
work of our church; and to my utter 
astonishment he said, “Of course we 
must give them a share in the respon- 
sibility, and arrangements must be 
made for them to be officially repre- 
sented on the Official Board of the 
Church.” After recovering from my 
surprise I then outlined the plans and 
received his most hearty approval. 


The night of the Official Board 
meeting arrived with the officials of 
the Presbyterian Church as guests. 
They knew nothing of the plans. The 
before named man was the presiding 
officer. 

I made the explanation of the pro- 
posed merger and combination of the 
two boards. Motion was unanimously 
passed that this be effected and the Of- 
ficial Board was disbanded and the 
Executive Board was organized. 

The former chairman and secretary 
of the Official Board were elected to 
those respective offices in the new 
Executive Board. The former treas- 
urer sent word that he would like to 
be relieved because of health. That 
group of men then elected as the treas- 
urer to handle the finances of that 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. Unthink- 
ingly, they revealed their confidence in 
their fellows by placing the adminis- 
tration of the entire finances of the 
church in the hands of a man who was 
not a member of their church, and be- 
cause of property interests could not 
be for some time. 

That was the opening of a consoli- 
dation which resulted in the uniting 
of the two churches and the turning 
over of $5,000 worth of property of the 
Presbyterian Church to the Methodist 
Church.—E. C. T., New York. 


(Continued on Page 450) 
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Preparation for Life 


A Sermon for Youth 


And the child grew and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom: and the grace of 
God was upon him. Luke 2:40. 


"ae operation will take about 


an hour,” said the surgeon as 


he beckoned me into the oper- 
ating room. 

He began washing his hands and 
getting his sterilized garments on. 
Several nurses were hurrying for var- 
ious instruments and drugs. The 
table was whecled into the room with 
the patient, and the transfer to the 
operating table made. An assistant 
began to give the anaesthetic. The 
doctor was drawing on his gloves. The 
patient now was breathing easier and 
the sheet was drawn over the body. 
The skin near the point to be opened 
was painted with something that 
looked like iodine. The nurse was ar- 
ranging various knives and scissors in 
a certain order. The surgeon exam- 
ined the heart. I looked at my watch. 
Twenty minutes had passed. The sur- 
geon picked up the blade and started 
the incision. “Does he mean that it 
will take an hour from now,” I won- 
dered. But it didn’t take long to make 
the incision. It didn’t take long to re- 
move the appendix. It didn’t take 
long to sew the incisions. Every ac- 
tion was definite and quick. Blood 
soaked cotton gauze was caught by an 
alert nurse before it reached the floor. 
Every time the surgeon needed an in- 
strument a nurse placed it in his hand. 
The operation concluded, the surgeon 
waved his hand to the attendants. They 
started to take the patient from the 
room. I looked at the watch. Fifty 
minutes had passed. 

Fifty minutes from the time we had 
entered the operating room. Twenty 
of that fifty had been spent in pre- 


paration. The operation itself re- 
quired but thirty. But suppose that 
the twenty minutes had not been taken 
for preparation. Assume that every 
instrument and knife had not been 
placed in order on the tray. Imagine 
that the sterilized sheet had been for- 
gotten or that there was insufficient 
ether. How long would the operation 
have taken? What would have been 
the result? 

I thought of the conversation I had 
been having that very day with a 
young man who was looking toward 
college. 

“It takes so much time,” he told me. 
“Tt will take me years and I am im- 
patient to live. I want to be in the 
battle of life and play a man’s part 
and instead I am going to school and 
be a boy and play college games.” 

Yes, it takes time to prepare. But 
the preparation counts when one gets 
in life’s battle. And the kind of lives 
which count the most usually require 
the most time in preparation. A law- 
yer will spend weeks on a case which 
may take less than a day to argue. A 
minister will crowd the acquisition of 
a life time into a thirty minute ser- 
mon. Nations invest millions in train- 
ing armies which may fight one short 
battle. Preparation counts in these 
instances. 

I like what that surgeon said about 
the operation. “It will take an hour,” 
was his comment. And it did take 
just about that length of time if we 
consider the time of preparation. He 
called the preparation part of the op- 
eration. So is our life’s preparation 
part of real life. Preparatory years 
are real years. They have their re- 
sponsibilities and their opportunities. 
Those years are one part of the whole 


of which life is made. Youth offers 
opportunities for companionship and 
service as vital as that of maturity. 
We can’t draw a distinct line and say 
“Now I am preparing” or “Now I am 
living.” 

Preparation is as necessary to life 
as seed time is for harvest. One can- 
not expect the fruits of maturity, un- 
less he sows the seeds from which the 
fruit will grow. Prepare for the best, 
and make the preparation as serious 
as the operation. Life lasts more than 
one hour. But a large part of the 
successful life may well be spent in 
getting equipped for making the best 
use of that life. 





Higher Grade Books in Demand 


One of our large cities reports the 
sales in local book stores for the 
months of January, February and 
March to be very hopeful in the quality 
of books chosen. While the cheaper fic- 
tion hclds its own, there is an increased 
demand for books of travel and his- 
torical works, and dictionaries are de- 
manded to help the thousands who are 
struggling with cross-word puzzles, 
though purchased for more general use, 
no doubt, as well. It is said that books 
by foreign authors are not as much in 
demand as formerly, which suggests a 
fresh appreciation of things “made in 
America.”—The Presbyterian. 





World Goodwill Sunday 


In the cultivation of world peace two 
days in the year have become recog- 
nized as appropriate for special ob- 
servance, May 18 and November 11, 
designated respectively as “World 
Goodwill Day” and “Armistice Day.” 
The Sundays nearest to them are desig- 
nated as “World Goodwill Sunday” and 
“Armistice Sunday.” 

May 18 was the day on which the 
first Hague Conference on World 
Peace was convened (1899) and for 
several years before the war it was ob- 
served as “Hague Day.” The first 
World Conference of Educators after 
the war, held in San Francisco, sug- 
gested that this day might be revived 
and re-christened “World Goodwill 
Day.” Its observance is now being 
energetically pushed in many lands. 








OLD MAN OPP 
By John Nicholas Beffel 


“Some men are so disrespectful to Opportunity that 
they refuse to speak to him on the street and others are 
so irreverent that they talk of him behind his back as 
‘old Man Opp’.” 


4 | ‘HE best friend that you’ve got in all th’ world is 


Old Man Opp. 


He passes by your house each day an’ always makes 


a stop. 


But if you’re watchin’ for him, he will help y’ mow your 


hay 


He ish’t blessed with time, of course; he hasn’t long to 


stay 


An’ Old Man Opp will help y’ beat th’ Gloom God’s line 


o’ dope; 
ai boost y’ up th’ ladder with a fresh supply of 
ope. 
You’d better fix those shaky steps, an’ oil your: front- 


yard gate 


An’ don’t forget that Old Ma. Opp has not much time 


to wait. 


HEN y’ hear a spooky tappin’ on th’ frosted win- 
dow pane, 
Or there comes a low-toned rappin’ through th’ 


fallin’ o’ th’ rain, 


lurk outside, 


door wide. 


with You. 


Don’t get frightened at it, neighbor, though you’re shy 
of guns an’ lead; 

Don’t think it’s some bold burglar who would steal your 
stove an’ bed. 

Don’t let your face get scared nor think that bad men 


But beat it toward the sound you hear an’ ope’ the’ front 


The wolf was out there yesterday, with his dentistry in 


view, 
But now it’s likely Old Man Opp—who wants to talk 
—The National Magazine. 


i i nm 
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The Rainbow 


A Sermon by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


HERE is an interesting para- 

} graph in the ninth chapter of 

the old Book of Genesis, in which 
an ancient writer gives his idea of the 
reason for the creation of the rainbow. 
The earlier chapters of Genesis are 
filled with bits of folk-lore that come 
down from an immemorial past. Some 
Hebrew mind seized upon a number of 
these old traditions, cleansed them and 
converted them into vehicles for the 
expression of high, spiritual truths. 
From the earliest times men had looked 
upon the rainbow, no doubt, with in- 
terest. The Hebrew mind pondered it, 
asking the question: “Who made it? Of 
course it could not have come of itself. 
It could not exist by blind necessity. 
Somebody must have made it. Who 
could have made it but God?” That 
is the way in which the Hebrew mind 
worked, and that is the way in which 
every normal mind works. Only minds 
that have been spoiled by false educa- 
tion, work in any other way. 

But why did God make the rainbow? 
What is the purpose of it? What end 
does it serve? He did not make it by 
accident. Its mighty arch was not 
bent without a definite intention. There 
was a purpose. What was it? It was 
a message. It was intended to say 
something. It was to communicate a 
word from God to man. What was its 
message? The Hebrew mind said its 
message must be a sweet one; it must 
be from the tender side of God. The 
rainbow is so soft and so beautiful, it 
must speak of God’s friendliness. And 
because the rainbow always appears 
after a storm the Hebrew mind came 
to the conclusion that this was God’s 
way of saying to men: “Do not be 


frightened by storms, they are transi- 


tory and harmless, you will never be 
submerged by them. Just to remind 
you of My goodness and My interest 
in you, I am going to put My bow in 
the cloud.” So, to the Hebrew mind, 
the rainbow became a promise, a token, 
a sign, a pledge of God’s goodness, an 
emblem of His love. 

And there was need of just such an 
emblem, for there are many things in 
Nature which are dark. There are 
phenomena which seem like threats. If 
taken alone, they would be conclusive 
evidence that the Deity is angry, that 
at the heart of the world there is a 
wild indignation. When one thinks of 
the roar of the sea, and how it often 
bellows and leaps upon the rocks, show- 
ing its white teeth as if eager to devour 
the homes of men; when one thinks of 


the storms that rage furiously across 
the land and sea; when one thinks of 
voleanoes and eclipses and earthquakes 
and pestilences, he cannot wonder that 
so many races of men came to the con- 
clusion that God is a vengeful Deity 
and must be placated and appeased. 
But here, in the heavens, is one phen- 
omenon which is altogether harmless 
and lovely. It does not speak of wrath. 
In it, there is no sign of threat. It is 
a word of mercy. After the storm, it 
comes like the smile of God. 

The Hebrew race never got away 
from the interpretation placed upon 
the rainbow in this early page of Gene- 
sis. When Ezekial paints a picture of 
heaven, he wraps a rainbow ’round the 
throne of God; and when the Seer on 
Patmos looks into heaven he also sees 
a rainbow ’round God’s throne; and 
when the Angel, who is none other than 
the Son of God, comes down out of the 
clouds He comes with a rainbow on 
His head. This, then, is what the rain- 
bow means in the Scriptures—it is an 
emblem of God’s mercy. 

What does it mean to you? There 
are many features of it which are 
worthy of your attention. In the first 
place, the rainbow is a familiar sight. 
Everybody has seen it. There are some 
things in America that are to be found 
nowhere else. There are great sights 
in Europe which one cannot see in Af- 
rica or Australia. Asia has its won- 
ders that are nowhere else reproduced. 
But there is no land over which God 
has not bent His rainbow. Every one 
of the continents has been made beau- 
tiful by it, and there is not an island 
of the sea, inhabited by a wretched 
tribe of savages, over which God has 
not bent the seven colors of the rain- 
bow. If it be a word of mercy, it is 
His determination that every human 
being on the earth shall read it. 

The very size of the rainbow is up- 
lifting. You cannot get it into a house. 
You cannot bring it inside the city 
gates. It is too vast for any enclosure 
made by man. It spans the world. It 
belongs to everybody. It unites com- 
monwealths far removed. It gives a 
hint of the great thoughts and wide 
plans of God. 

It is old. The antiquity of it awes 





This sermon is taken from the volume 
Nature Sermons which has just been 
published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Co. It is used through the courtesy 
of the publishers who reserve all 
rights. Nature Sermons by Charles 
E. Jefferson, D.D., LL.D.; Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50. 


the heart. We talk about the Bible 
being an old book; the fact is, it is a 
very recent book compared with the 
rainbow. The Bible was only pub- 
lished late yesterday afternoon, as it 
were, but the rainbow was published 
at a date which no man records. One 
might say that it is a toy God gave to 
man to play with in his infancy— 
something to appease his terror and to 
make him stop his crying. You might 
consider it a picture-book, printed in 
bright colors. Children always like 
picture-books, and this is the earliest 
that God published for mankind. It is 
a sort of catechism in which the human 
mind is trained to think of Deity; it is 
a book of scripture—one of the oldest 
extant. 

It is a blessing which God does not 
allow us to have all the time. Some 
good things we have incessantly. Other 
things are granted us_ periodically. 
They are given to us, and then taken 
away, and then given to us again. 
Parents sometimes give their children 
pretty things to play with, and then, 
after a little while, take them and put 
them away promising the children 
that, by and by, if certain conditions 
are fulfilled, they shall have the privi- 
lege of playing with them again. So 
it is with God’s rainbows. They are 
such delicate, lovely things we cannot 
have them all the time, but, now and 
then, after a storm He lets us have one 
just to remind us that the storm is 
over, and that the order of Nature still 
abides. 

The rainbow speaks audibly of God. 
There is no doubt that God made the 
rainbow. Man has high pretensions 
and makes great claims, but no man 
ever yet claimed to have made the 
rainbow. This is one of the declara- 
tions which cannot be disputed. It is 
increasingly difficult to make any asser- 
tion which some one is not determined 
to contradict, but here for once the 
minister can form a sentence to which 
no one can bring exception: “God 
makes the rainbow.” 

Theatrical managers are adroit and 
skillful men; it is wonderful the 
things they make. They can reproduce 
houses to perfection, they can make a 
cellar or a garret, a parlor or a 
kitchen, a novel or a palace—and make 
it so true to fact that you cannot believe 
you are looking upon a fictitious scene, 
manufactured for the hour. They can 
reproduce old palaces and mansions of 
Europe so faithfully that when, later 
on, you see those buildings in the Old 
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World you say to yourself: “How fa- 
miliar all this looks! I must have 
been here before.” Theatrical mana- 
gers can reproduce the landscape, they 
can create hills and mountains, fields 
of grain, lovely valleys, and they can 
place a lake in the midst with pleasure 
boats upon it. They can reproduce 
many of the phenomena of Nature— 
lightning, rain, snow, sand-storms— 
and they can make them so real that 
you find it difficult to believe they are 
sham. But no theatrical manager can 
successfully reproduce the rainbow. I 
have read of a man who invented a 
rainbow for theatrical uses, but it has 
not had a great success. It is a poor, 
tawdry, cheap affair. Only God makes 
rainbows. The scientist cannot make 
one—that is, he cannot make a big 
one; he can only make a little one. His 
rainbow may be genuine as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far. Only God 
can make a rainbow that spans the 
world! 

The rainbow is a sign to us. We are 
living in a utilitarian age. We Ameri- 
cans are often laughed at because we 
are so prosaic. We are always think- 
ing of the profit that is coming out of 
everything we see. If an American 
goes through a forest, instead of en- 
joying the beauty of it, he thinks of 
how much timber could be cut from it 
and what it would bring in the market. 
If he walks along the bank of a river, 
instead of listening to the music of it 
and watching the shadows made by the 
trees that overhang its banks, he is 
likely to think of the mills that are 
built a little higher up, and to calculate 
the yearly output of these mills. Every- 
body has heard of the man who went 
to Niagara Falls, and came away la- 
menting that so much water was going 
to waste. We need the rainbow to re- 
mind us that a thing is useful if it is 
beautiful, and that all beauty is a joy 
for ever. Beauty is a form of food. 
Man cannot live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceeds out of the 
mouth of God—and one of the loveliest 
of His words is the rainbow. And yet, 
according to utilitarian standards how 
useless a rainbow is! You cannot 
raise anything in it. No kind of grain 
will grow there. No kind of fruit will 
ripen there. It is as barren as a des- 
ert. You cannot build anything upon 
it, it can bear no weight whatever. 
You cannot cut it into pieces and build 
it into houses. It is absolutely unus- 
able. You cannot make any mercan- 
tile use whatsoever of it. You can use 
almost everything in Nature,—the 


wind, the lightning, the tides, the 
waterfalls, the lakes—but you cannot 
use the rainbow. There it stands, just 
beautiful, saying to us all the time: 
“Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

It is a sign reminding us that noth- 


ing valuable can be injured by analy- 
sis. The rainbow has been analyzed by 
scientists. Everybody now knows how 
it is made. It is made of the simplest 
ingredients—a bowl of sunbeams 
poured over a few particles of water. 
That is all. The story of its composi- 
tion reads like a fairy tale. I would 
suggest to all boys and girls that, some 
day, they take down an encyclopedia 
and read what the scholars have to say 
about the rainbow. It is wonderful 
how intricate it all is. The very high- 
est mathematics are necessary in order 
to deal with it. There are different 
theories to account for the appearance 
of it. But in spite of all the elaborate 
computations the rainbow is just as 
lovely as it was when the man in the 
Book of Genesis wrote his description 
of it. You cannot spoil a rainbow by 
analyzing it. 

Haydon the English painter once 
held a dinner-party in the city of Lon- 
don to which he invited a company of 
distinguished men, among whom were 
the poets Wordsworth and Keats. In 
the course of the dinner Keats pro- 
posed a toast to the memory of New- 
ton. Wordsworth refused to drink the 
toast until Keats explained why he had 
proposed it. He refused to drink to 
the memory of Newton because he had 
taken the poetry out of the rainbow 
by reducing it to prismatic colours. 
Wordsworth was needlessly alarmed. 
The poetry has not been taken from 
the rainbow, and it never will be. You 
cannot spoil anything by analysis. The 
eye has been analyzed, but it has not 
lost its lustre. We know a good deal 
about the aqueous humour and the 
vitreous humour, about the crystalline 
lenses and the different layers of the 
retina, but the eye is just as fascinat- 
ing now as it was when it was first 
placed in the skull of man. You can- 
not spoil bread by analyzing it. It is 
just as nutritious today as it was be- 
fore modern chemistry did its work. 
You cannot spoil water by saying that 
it is composed of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. Its sparkle is just as bright and 
its power to quench thirst is just as 
great today as it was when the first 
man took a drink from the bubbling 
spring. 

You cannot spoil the Bible by analyz- 
ing it. Literary critics have been en- 
gaged in showing us that many of the 
books of the Scriptures are composite 
structures, made by different strands 
of tradition. They have proved this to 
be true of The Pentateuch, but they 
have not destroyed The Pentateuch. 
After they have completed their work 
‘Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and 
Moses and Joseph still walk through 
those pages like the sons of God. They 
say that The Psalter is composite. It 
was once supposed that David wrote al- 


most all the psalms; but now it sup- 
posed that David wrote hardly any of 
them. But no matter how many poetic 
voices are sounding in The Psalm-Book, 
men still repeat: “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want,” and when 
they are bowed down with remorse they 
still continue to say: “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” They say that The 
Gospels contain many interpolations, 
that the redactors have made altera- 
tions and additions. But after the an- 
alysis has all been done, the Man of 
Galilee still walks through those pages, 
the one matchless figure of history, 
drawing all men unto Him. Analysis 
spoils nothing. 

Here, then, are a few of the lessons 
which we may carry with us from our 
study of the rainbow. God undoubt- 
edly likes beauty. He is exceedingly 
fond of colour. If He is not, why 
should He paint the sky blue and the 
fields green? And why, every autumn, 
should He kindle a great conflagration 
of golden and purple fire in the Berk- 
shire Hills in order to give men some- 
thing to remember when the bleak days 
of winter come? I do not wonder that 
Ruskin always claimed, that of all the 
gifts that God gave to the human eye, 
nothing is so holy and sacred as colour. 

The Bible makes use of the rainbow. 
It says that when you pass through 
the waters you will not be over- 
whelmed, when you pass through the 
fire you will not be burned. What is 
that but putting the bow in the cloud 
in the day of rain? “Now no chastise- 
ment for the present seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous, but afterward’— 
there, again, you have the bow in the 
cloud. “Your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy.” “What I do, you know not 
now, but you shall know hereafter.” 
The Gospel is the light from heaven 
which, falling on our tears, creates a 
rainbow which spans the heavens. We 
are saved by hope. What is Christ 


‘Himself but God’s rainbow, the emblem 


of God’s grace, God’s sign, God’s prom- 
ise of mercy? When we look upon Him 
we connot be afraid. After the storm 
has passed, we see again His shining 
face. 

The commemoration of Memorial 
Sunday reminds us of the awful storm 
which swept across this country more 
than half a century ago. In the ter- 
rible days when the storm was raging 
there was no rainbow, but now the 
storm is passed and a wondrous rain- 
bow arches the sky. Within the next 
few days thousands of orations will be 
delivered in all parts of the country 
breathing fraternity and sympathy and 
good will. What are these but a rain- 
bow—a sign that God is still with us— 
a promise that civil war will never 
again submerge the land? 
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Ecclesiastical Anti-toxins 


For Keeping the Congregation Happy 


HURCHES and children are 
much alike. When young they 
are subject to a number of mala- 

dies—such as measles, mumps, chicken- 
pox and plain colds. The wise parent 
learns not to become overly excited 
about such matters. So also the pastor 
of a young church. When the boat is 
small, most anybody can rock it, and 
it is not to be wondered at if the pas- 
sengers sometimes become sea-sick. A 
high fever in a small child does not 
mean so much as in an adult. So also 
commotions in small churches are 


ing some considerable goal he may 
have to turn in and tussle with a balky 
horse. 

One cause for this uneasiness on the 
part of the churches is their hunger 
for novelty and love of excitement. If 
a church is to hold the interest of the 
people, something must “happen” 
about every so often. This desire may 
be proof of the superficiality and lack 
of depth of the American people. Pos- 
sibly it may be outgrown as the coun- 
try grows older. But it is an element 


—and yet the inside history of these 
long pastorates is usually more inter- 
esting than one might think. 

When the average pastor tries to 
kéep his people happy with the gospel 
alone he faces certain tremendous dif- 
ficulties. One of’ these is the limita- 
tions of his own powers. It has been 
well said that the ministry is an im- 
possible job. That is, the ordinary 
man has a difficult time keeping his 
own life keyed up to the Christian gos- 
pel. By human strength he is seeking 
to do an almost super-human 
task. His second difficulty lies 





not as significant as they seem. 

But adult maladies in both 
people and churches are a serious 
matter. When a person is really 
sick, whatever the cause, two 
symptoms appear—loss of appe- 
tite and fever. When a church is 
sick, whatever the cause, two 
symptoms which usually appear 
are lack of funds and the desire 


He is a modest man and did not want his 
name to go on this article. It is all right 
with us but if we could write as good and 
helpful an article as this our name would 
go in with all the degrees we could get. It 
is a story which goes to the very heart of 
your parish difficulties. As you read it you 
will smile—and think. 


in the people with whom he must 
work. Good intentioned always, 
they frequently are not made of 
stuff which can easily be in- 
spired. To stir with the gospel 
an old and conservative church 
is a large contract. 

Now every minister would pre- 
fer to handle his church by the 
power of the gospel. We can 
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on the part of some one to oust 
the pastor. This is a major 
ecclesiastical malady. 

The pastor is the physician of the 
church. His task is to keep the con- 
gregation in a reasonable state of good 
health. The experienced pastor knows 
that the best way to treat infantile 
troubles is to ignore them. He refuses 
to lie awake nights worrying because 
his congregation has caught an eccles- 
iastical cold. But he also knows that 
he must use every means to prevent his 
church from catching this major mal- 
ady. It is not primarily because his 
own fortunes are involved, but because 
any such situation imperils the effec- 
tiveness of the church. A row con- 
cerning the minister messes up the 
scenery fearfully, and usually does ir- 
reparable damage to the spiritual life 
of the church and community. When 
such a situation arises it is usually the 
part of wisdom for the pastor to turn 
his sick patient over to another physi- 
cian. But the better way is to see 
that such a situation never arises. 


But what is the cause of this disease 
which causes churches to “desire a 
change?” Grant at once that there are 
many times when the churches have 
every right to seek new leadership. 
When a man has failed, he should go. 
If he is not smart enough to sense the 
situation, the church may enlighten him 
as to his duty. But the curious aspect 
of the matter is that this restiveness 
is likely to break out when a man is 
doing good work. Right after achiev- 


to be reckoned with in the church life 
of the day. 

The love of excitement appears in 
different forms in various denomina- 
tions, but it is present in some degree 
in all. The more emotional churches - 
are usually in a constant state of up- 
heaval. The billows of the church life 
rise and fall like the waves of a 
stormy sea—but the situation is rarely 
as serious as it appears. On the other 
hand, the stiffer and more stable 
churches maintain an air of outward 
peace for years at a time. But when 
trouble does break out in these sedate 
churches, it is a far more serious mat- 
ter than in the emotional type of 
church. The minister who thinks that 
he does not face this situation is fool- 
ing himself. The Scotch pastor of a 
heavily endowed and utterly sleepy 
Unitarian church one time told the 
writer that he never knew when “some 
old lady of either sex would think that 
a change was desirable.” Dodging this 
situation does no good; the minister 
must meet it. 

The theoretical remedy is simple in- 
deed. The hearts of the people should 
be so thrilled by the gospel, and their 
Christian life should be so rich that 
they will have no further craving for 
excitement. That sounds easy, but 
few have found it an easy thing to be. 
A few great men among us seem to be 
able to lead their churches for many 
years in ways of quietness and peace 


trust him to use that method to 
the limit of his ability and to the full- 
est extent of the responsiveness of the 
people. But because he is dealing with 
exceedingly imperfect human nature 
he will usually find it necessary to use 
other methods as well that peace may 
rule in Zion and the Lord’s work go 
forward. 

A great editor one time suggested 
that one way to keep a’ congregation 
happy was to “irrigate their minds with 
new ideas.” That undoubtedly helps. 
Of course it is much easier to irrigate 
some soils than others, and there is no 
sense watering solid granite. Yet the 
minister who can come into the pulpit 
Sunday after Sunday with a message 
which is at least clothed in fresh gar- 
ments, has gone a long way towards 
satisfying the hunger of the congrega- 
tion for something interesting. This 
is a point where a man needs to watch 
himself. A preacher can “go stale” 
without being conscious of it at the 
time. Eternal vigilance can alone save 
a minister from the painful experience 
of “going dry.” Happy is he who finds 
himself in an environment which is in- 
tellectually stimulating. 

When the writer entered the minis- 
try his mother gave him a bit of ad- 
vice out of years of experience in 
church life. “The way to keep the 
people contented,” she said, “is to keep 
them busy.” Undoubtedly this is true, 
vet like much other advice, it is not so 
easy to apply as one might think. When 
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a new man comes to a church it is a 
simple matter to redecorate the audi- 
torium, secure a new carpet, and buy 
new hymn books. But what next? The 
people do not like to do the same thing 
all the time. If there is a building to 
be erected or a debt to be paid, they 
are kept occupied for a while longer. 
But to keep a church busy requires 
great resourcefulness on the part of 
the pastor. A business executive can 
usually go on seeking the same gogls 
in much the same way year after year, 
but a minister must ever seek a most 
indefinite goal in a new way. To al- 
ways set the right goal before a church 
at the right time, requires down-right 
genius. Is it any wonder that minis- 
ters change more frequently than men 
in other executive positions? 

Another way of meeting this desire 
of the churches for excitement is what 
might be called the anti-toxin method. 
In order to protect ourselves against 
the small-pox we allow ourselves to be 
vaccinated with the germs of cow-pox. 
At the price of a little inconvenience 
we protect ourselves against a _ real 
danger. So the wise pastor by allow- 
ing his church to enjoy lesser excite- 
ments from time to time will protect 
the church against the dangerous ex- 
plosion which accompanies the attempt 
to get rid of the minister. 

An actual illustration may help us 
to see how this method works. 

A minister was entering the sixth 
year of his pastorate. The church was 
peaceful, but quiet. It was time for 
something to happen, just what the 
pastor did not quite know. Then a 
perfectly harmless but utterly satis- 
factory issue arose in regard to the 
musical policy of the church. The or- 
ganist had for some time been discour- 
aging a volunteer choir and agitating 
for a paid quartette. Matters had got- 
ten to the stage that the volunteers had 
quit and the church was paying from 
one to three singers, depending upon 
the state of the treasury. When the 
budget for the new year came up for 
discussion, sentiment developed, in 
favor of a chorus choir rather than a 
quartette, partly as a measure of 
economy. Further investigation showed 
that a competent leader for a chorus 
would cost practically as much as a 
quartette. But when the matter came 
up again at the annual meeting of the 
church, the vote was four to one in 
favor of a chorus. A committee was 
appointed to secure a choir leader. 
When this was done, the organist re- 
signed in something of a huff, and the 
church had the fun of picking a new 
organist into the bargain. The church 
enjoyed its sense of authority, the new 
choir proved a success, congregations 
increased, and everybody was happy. 
The minister, who had kept out of 


things, was laughing all the while be- 
cause the people were having as much 
fun getting a new choir, as they would 
have had getting a new pastor. 

In all instances of this sort there is 
undoubtedly an element of luck, and 
yet in the life of every church there 
are opportunities to give the people 
that sense of authority and that bit of 
excitement which they crave. Church 
life can be manipulated so that things 
will “happen” from time to time. 
Building operations always meet a 
certain need in the life of the people. 
A change of administration in the 
church school may work to the same 
end. Negotiations for merger with 
another church, if carried on in the 
open and with free discussion, is a 
tonic for any church. Any business 
transaction, such as the renewing of 
a lease on property owned by the 
church, increases the interest of the 
laity. In all these matters the pastor 
may well keep himself in the back- 
ground. Yet if he uses his opportuni- 
ties skillfully he will find numerous 
antitoxins against real church trouble. 

The primary task of the minister is 
to build the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men. This is a slow and 
tedious task both for pastor and peo- 
ple. His ultimate success depends 
upon his success in this ultimate task. 
But the great end of his ministry will 
go forward with less molestation if he 
manages at the same time to keep the 
congregation interested and if pos- 
sible thrilled with lesser matters. By 
meeting the need of the church for ex- 
citement, the pastor may secure a free 
hand for the deeper ministry of the 
spirit. 





Howl Met a Critical Situation 
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They Hoed Cotton 


NE experience of a southern pas- 

tor in an agricultural town of 

about 3,000 people: Crops had 
almost completely failed for two years. 
Money was “tight” and times very 
hard. Of four evangelical churches in 
the town, one had no pastor, two were 
trying to maintain half-time work, and 
one was striving to keep a pastor full 
time at a good salary; but the church 
was “falling behind” with the pastor’s 
salary a little each month. Many of 
the members of the church, led by “the 
leading man of the town,” a banker, 
were talking half-time preaching in no 
uncertain terms. Some had suggested 
that the pastor should resign, or agree 
to serve for less salary. Attendance 
at all the services had decreased, and 
interest in all departmental work was 
below normal. The situation was very 
sad and difficult. 

The pastor worked out a plan by 
which he thought the situation might 
be saved, and tried to discuss it with 
some of the most influential men of 
the church; but their answer was that 


the plan was neither practical nor 
workable, and that their only hope was 
to do as others had done; reduce ex- 
penses. The matter was discussed at 
the regular quarterly business meeting 
of the church a few days later, and the 
pastor had the fight of his life to keep 
the church from taking official action 
on the half-time proposal. 

Following the business meeting, the 
pastor and his wife decided to arrange 
for a rally and banquet just for the 
men of the church. A letter was sent 
to every man, with a request to attend 
the rally and banquet. The letter also 
stated that the meeting was for men 
only—men who believed God’s word, 
and that no faithless cowards should 
come. The men came; most all of 
them. A prominent layman from an- 
other town gave an address, after 
which everybody enjoyed a_ splendid 
feast of roast turkey and cranberry 
sauce. When all had finished eating, a 
brotherhood organization was formed 
—officers were elected and commit- 
tees appointed. 

When all the work of organizing was 
finished, the pastor made a deep heart- 
to-heart appeal to the men to save the 
church from failure in its greatest re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. They all 
wept as they said “We would like to 
save the situation, but we are broke.” 
Most every one made a speech. Then 
the pastor outlined his plan by which 
he felt that they might, through 
prayer and devotion, save’ the situa- 
tion. The plan, he stated, had been 
discussed briefly with a few of the 
men, and that they did not think much 
of it; but he was willing to tie his 
faith and God’s power to it, and make 
it go anyway; and let the men who did 
not like it stay out if they wanted to. 

The plan called for every farmer 
who was a member of the church to 
plant one acre of cotton for the church, 
the farmer to do the planting and the 
plowing, the pastor to furnish the seed, 
and the church and Sunday school 
members who lived in town to do the 
hoeing and harvesting—31 acres of 
cotton were planted. The church di- 
rectors went to the bank and mort- 
gaged 31 acres of cotton and borrowed 
$750. With this they paid all indebt- 
edness. When the cotton was harvest- 
ed and sold, all local church expenses 
were paid and $350 was left to pay on 
missions. In the meantime the pastor 
held a revival meeting, and more than 
a hundred new members were added to 
the church. More than a third of the 
population of the town were enrolled 
in the departmental work of the church 
and the year was the most successful 
and touching of all the church’s his- 
tory. 

After the great difficulty had been 
so completely met by the _ splendid 
group of men, another “big” rally and 
banquet was held, at which time they 
all agreed that there was no _ such 
thing as failure in God’s -work when 
God’s men want to do it for his sake. 
It is the conviction of this pastor that 
a proper enlistment of the men is the 
key to any critical situation—L. W. 
White, Baptist, Texas. 





Missionary Radio 
A plan is being worked out for 
broadcasting gospel messages over 
Africa. The sending station will be Aba, 
in Northwestern Congo. It seems that 
the eyangelizing possibilities will be 
immeasurable.—The Baptist. 
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Doctrinal 


Is the Bible True, by William Jen- 
nings Bryan; Modern Education at the 
Cross-Roads, by M. H. Duncan, B.A., 
M. A.; The Public Reading of the Word 
of God, by Arthur T. Pierson; The Most 
Important Thing in My Life, by Wil- 
liam §S. Dutton. (The Bible Institute 
Colportage Association of Chicago, 10 
cents each, $1.00 per dozen). These 
leaflets are in defense of the Word of 
God in our modern life. The one by 
Mr. Bryan is especially interesting as 
it shows the great leader of the funda- 
mentalists at his best. It will give 
the reader something to think about. 
We are in receipt of a very interesting 


tract entitled Prayer-Power, by J. N.. 
It is the account of the conver-’ 


Taft. 
sion of eight members of his own fam- 
ily through the power of prayer and 
personal work. The interest of a young 
lady outside the family led to the con- 
version of his sister and then in turn 
one by one they were led to make the 
great decision. The publisher is the 
Free Tract Society of Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Divorce in America Under State and 
Church, by Rev. Walker Gwynne, D. D. 
(The Macmillan Co., 154 pages, $2.00). 
The author believes that divorce is our 
greatest evil and is willing to go any 
limits to prohibit it under any and all 
conditions. As the states do not agree 
with him, he is in favor of depriving 
them of the right to legislate upon 
divorce by amending the Federal Con- 
stitution. He feels that the opponents 
of divorce, by concentrating their ef- 
forts upon Congress, would have better 
success in gaining their purpose than 
they have had in dealing with the sev- 
eral state legislatures. This work does 
not deal with the divorce question it- 
self, but, as its title implies, merely dis- 
cusses the attitude of the states and of 
several churches in regard to divorce. 
The author assumes to know what 
Christ taught concerning divorce, and 
feels that nothing else matters. Al- 
though a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, he accepts the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church rather than 
his own. While the book contains 
nothing new, it can be read with profit 
by one not familiar with the literature 
on the subject, provided it is remem- 
bered that the author is dealing with 
only one aspect of the divorce ques- 
tion.—E. D. L 

* * * 

Christ, the Truth, by William Tem- 
ple. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
341 pages, $2.50). The bishop of Man- 


chester has written what is perhaps the, 


best of the several recent attempts at 
a philosophical defense of Christian or- 
thodoxy. Reality, he holds, consists of 
four main strata, which he defines as 
Matter, Life, Mind, and Spirit. Each 
of the higher grades presupposes and 
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is dependent upon the lower grades, 
and each of the lower grades reveals 
its full potentialities only when it is 
possessed and indwelt by the higher 
grades. From this premise he works 
out a sacramental view of the whole of 
life, the essence of a sacrament being 
the use of a lower form of reality as an 
instrument for the expression of a 
higher form. Will is the ultimate real- 
ity, and everything except the Creative 
Will exists to be the expression of the 
Will. At the very core of the argument 
comes the brilliant chapter entitled The 
Godhead of Jesus Christ, followed by 
the close reasoning of the chapter en- 
titled The Person of Christ. He writes: 
“Our faith in the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ does not rest chiefly on any sin- 
gle text or group of texts; it is a faith 
to which men found themselves irresist- 
ably impelled. We have not here a 
perplexing dogma imposed by authority 
on men’s reluctant minds; what we 
have is a triumphant discovery based 
on experience as all scientific truth 
must be based.” When we pass on to 
the bishop’s discussion of the Church 
and the sacraments we find a clear, if 
not always convincing statement of the 
Anglo-Catholic position. The fact that 
throughout the world there are several 
times as many persons who are com- 
municants of those branches of the 
Church which stress the sacramental 
churches, should at least make the lead- 
ers of the latter group anxious to know 
what is meant by the Doctrine of The 
Real Presence today. The reviewer con- 
fesses that an understanding of the 
position actually held by men like the 
bishop of Manchester has done much to 
disabuse his mind of the idea that here 
we are dealing with what amounts to 
unreasoning superstition. One _ hesi- 
tates to attempt a summary of an au- 
thor’s views on a matter where mis- 
understanding is so easy. Perhaps it 
would not be unfair to say that his 
position is this: the universe itself is 
a sacrament, since it is a form of ac- 
tivity of the Divine Will. The Incarna- 
ton is a perfect sacrament,—expressing 
intensively in a single life the Will of 
God. The Church, which is the Body of 
Christ, is a sacrament, in that it, too, 
is an agent through which the Holy 
Spirit works. (And here it should be 
noted that by the Church he means all 
in whom the Spirit of Christ is reg- 
nant.) Finally, within the Church, are 
certain sacramental acts, by means of 
which God himself acts upon the souls 
of men. By the Doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist is meant, 
therefore that “Through the consecra- 
ted elements we find Christ specially 
apprehensible, so that though he is not 
personally localized, he is accessible by 
means of what is local. All «in all, 
Christ, the Truth impresses one as a 
notable contribution to the theological 
literature of our day. Its theology is 
Christocentric, but its range is as wide 
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as life itself. Its point of view is 
avowedly orthodox, but without ob- 
scurantism and with a reasoned meta- 
physical background. Its spirit is 
irenic, while its ethical and social pas- 
sion should satisfy the most rigorous 
Non-conformist that a Sacramentarian 
is not of necessity a mere religious 
formalist. The book is one not only to 
read but to own.—L. B. H 


* * * 


Chaos and a Creed, by James Price- 
man. (Harper and Brothers, 270 pages, 
price $2.50). The author of this book 
conceals his identity behind the pseu- 
donym, “James Priceman.” He says 
that it was necessary for complete 
frankness in the statement of his faith, 
that he use not his own signature, One 
is thus led to look for the unusual 
in the book, but instead, there is simply 
a restatement of the old orthodox 
views. The book, however, is cleverly 
written. The chief motive of the book 
is the clarification of the author’s own 
creed. He says, “In an age of spiritual 
isolation, an age without leaders in 
statesmanship, or philosophy, or art, 
or religion, no man among us can trust 
any other man to do his own thinking 
for him.” And so he proceeds to think 
out his creed, not only for himself but 
for us. In the chapter entitled “The 
manner of approach” there is a sen- 
tence or two that I have underscored: 
“I could listen more to the churchmen 
if they listened more to winds and sea 
and the great surge of humanity. 
Jesus loved out-of-doors as heartily as 
any pagan, and Jesus loved to chat with 
any dirty, crafty Oriental beggar 
crouched like a spider in the parched 
grass at the edge of the highway.” 
James Priceman may be presenting the 
conservative side of faith, but he does 
so with an artist’s skill. There is a 
chapter on The four biographies of 
Jesus, the closing words of which help 
one to rate the position held by the 
author. He says, “Absurd as it may 
seem for me to pit my brain against 
Doctor Crile and Harvey Robinson and 
Bertrand Russell and Sigismund Freud 
and a thousand other rationalists as 
sincere, I say to them and to every ag- 
nostic friend of mine, it is impossible 
for my intelligence to believe that the 
gospel according to John is merely the 
outcome of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation as expressed by an animal who 
was quite recently an amoeba.” Then 
there is a chapter “Old Words and Old 
Meanings” and another “The Super- 
normal, Its Relation to Faith” and still 
another, “The Autobiography of Jesus.” 
The final chapter is called “Creation 
versus Chaos.” After he has wound 
his way through these labrynthian 
chapters which he has beautified with 
an artist’s touch, “James Priceman” 
arrives at his creed, which is too long 
to be reproduced here, but which is a 
fine statement of faith—P. H. Y. 
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Devotional 


The Pedagogy of St. Paul, by How- 
ard Tillman Kuist. (George Doran Co., 
New York, 169 pages, illustrated 
$1.75). Paul as a teacher is portrayed 
in this book after the manner of the 
manikin in a_ physiology _teacher’s 
class-room. His educational views, his 
pedagogical methods, his aims and his 
sources are put down with precision— 
but where is Paul. His body is there 
but his glowing soul has been reduced 
to (a) (b) or 1-2. The book is illus- 
trated beautifully, however, a rare 
thing now-a-days.—M. G. 

* * * 

God’s Way With Man, by Lily Dou- 
gall. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
93 pages, $1.00). Miss Dougall writes 
a very fine exploration of the method 
of the divine working suggested by the 
facts of history and science. Her atti- 
tude is Christian and both orthodox and 
modernist should find food for careful 
thought. She contends that a thing 
which is familiar is not always simple 
and wonders whether our inherited faith 
in Christ which is the most familiar is 
after all the simplest. Miss Dougall is 
of Scotch descent and was well trained 
for her intellectual work at Edinburgh 
and Oxford. Her home at Cumnor is 
still remembered for many of the im- 
portant conferences and forums held 
there. Although very fragile physically 
Miss Dougal spent a long life very use- 
fully. Her early life was spent in writ- 
ing fiction while the latter period is 
more marked by religious essays of 
which the four in this book are the last. 
Lily Dougall is the writer of “Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia” which at the time 
of its publication was supposed to have 
been written by a prominent church- 
man. In it she challenges those in the 
church to carefully inspect themselves 
to see whether after all they are not 
Pharisaically religious, instead of in 
the Christ-like fashion. Her last works 
are among her best. Her faith is in a 
Father God who is much better than 
man. She despises the thought of a 
wrathful God. Jesus for her is the 
image of the unseen Father. She be- 
lieves that we ought to approach our 
Father with the same simplicity that 
a child approaches its parent here. Miss 
Dougall’s faith in immortality is that 
the life in the world to come will be a 
continuation and an enrichment passing 
all understanding of the highest life 
that we know on earth. The book also 
contains an introduction and a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author written 
by Canon B. H. Streeter.—R. W. A. 

* ¢ & 


Everyman’s Life of Jesus, by James 
Moffat, D.D. (George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York, 250 pages, $1.50). 
This is a most valuable Life of Christ, 
edited and arranged by Dr. Moffat, that 
eminent Biblical scholar to whom the 
world is so deeply indebted for his 
translations of Scripture into modern 
English. The text is Dr. Moffat’s own 
rendering. The volume has a prologue, 
and also prefaces to the various sec- 
tions, written by the editor. The pro- 
logue, brief as it is, offers a thrilling 
and radiant presentation of the Man 
of Nazareth which may well be read 
and reread. “My sincere desire,” he 
says, “is to bring out afresh what 
Jesus was for every man, what Jesus 
oetually did, what Jesus thought and 
taught.” The prefaces are based on 
the best scholarship made understand- 


able to the general reader. They put 
the reader in the right attitude for ap- 
preciating the words and deeds of 
Jesus.—P. F. B. 


Church School 


Church Plays and Entertainments 
for Young People. (Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, 75 cents). In this book 
are several plays of from one to five 
acts as well as short pageants and 
drills well fitted for use by young peo- 
ple. The scope of subjects is broad and 
includes sketches of modern life as well 
as several excellent Biblical and pa- 
triotic dramas. Among the Biblical 
dramatizations are “Miriam, the Cap- 
tive Maiden” and “Naboth’s Vineyard,” 
both based on the stories found in the 
Books of Kings. The “Star of Hope” 
is another of these, depicting the 
Christmas Story. All of the selections 
are written in simple and effective 
style and are applicable to the church 
work of young people.—D. P. 

* K * 





One Hundred Projects for the Church 
School, by Milton Carsley Towner, M. 
A., Ph. D. (George H. Doran Co., $1.60 
net). Modern educators are agreed 
that the child reaps more benefit from 
working out problems arising from his 
own life situations than from perform- 
ing tasks imposed upon him by others. 
This splendid book is rich in material 
for projects making for a well rounded 
character. Accompanying the descrip- 
tions of the projects are illustrations of 
some of the work done by pupils in 
connection with these projects and a 
wealth of suggested material in the 
bibliography at the end of each chap- 
ter. Each of the eight subjects, rang- 
ing from the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for health and happiness through 
the growth toward a world vision, is 
divided into projects suitable for the 
kindergarten, primary, intermediate, 
junior and senior departments. Pro- 
fessor Edwin W. Starbuck of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa has stated very aptly 
the value of this book when he says, 
“Any instructor in a church school who 
has lived through even a considerable 
fraction of the projects presented in 
this volume wili have found his emanci- 
pation into a new joy in his task, and 
into a fresh fellowship with his pu- 
pils.”—D. P. 

* * * 

Piloting the Sunday School, by E. 
Morris Fergusson, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 152 pages, 
$1.25). This is a good book to put into 
the hands of the superintendent of the 
small or backward Sunday school. With 
a full appreciation of all that was good 
in the older Sunday school methods, 
Doctor Fergusson goes on to point out 
tactfully and clearly the benefits which 
are to be obtained by the adopfion of 
the graded system of instruction and 
by the many other changes which are 
necessary in transforming the old- 
fashioned school into an effective edu- 
cational agency. The author keeps al- 
ways in mind the needs of the small 
school, and of the superintendent who 
is not a technically trained education- 
alist. As a result, the book contains 
little which will be new to the Director 
of Religious Education, but it contains 
much which meets the needs of the 
average superintendent better than do 
the books of some of the more scholarly 
writers in the field of religious educa- 
tion.—L. B. H. 


Missions 

Tibetan Folk Tales, by A. L. Shelton. 
(George H. Doran Co., 194 pages, 
$2.00). This book is very interesting to 
those who are readers or students of 
folk tales. They are the stories told 
around ethe fires of those primitive 
people of the mountains of northern 
India. They deal in rather prosaic form 
with shrewd native observations re- 
garding wisdom, morality, divine pun- 
ishment and similar subjects. The book 
has an additional interest in that the 
stories were compiled by Dr. A. L. 
Shelton, the missionary martyr, and the 
editing and arrangement is the work 
of his wife. The book is tastefully il- 
lustrated with a frontispiece in color. 


—W. H. L. 





The Bible 


The Making and Meaning of the New 
Testament, by James H. Snowden, (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 302 pages, 
$1.50). Doctor Snowden has placed us 
in his debt by adding another volume 
to the more than a dozen excellent 
books that bear his name. This most 
recent book, as the title page declares, 
is “A popular introduction for schools, 
colleges, Sunday school teachers and 
general readers.” The style is neces- 
sarily the rather over-condensed style 
of the text-book or handbook. In three 
hundred pages he gives the salient 
facts concerning the Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman world of the First Century; dis- 
cusses in general and then one by one 
each of the books of the New Testa- 
ment; and tells of the formation of the 
canon. Nearly one half of the book 
is taken up with an account of the life 
of Jesus, while the concluding chapters 
tell of the Church at Jerusalem, and of 
the missionary journeys of St. Paul. 
The book shows a familiarity with the 
views of the more advanced critics, but 
almost invariably accepts the tradition- 
al opinion. The section on the life of 
Jesus is enriched with many flashes of 
interpretation and application. These 
homiletical touches undoubtedly would 
be of value to the Sunday school teach- 
er, but it is open to question whether 
they do not detract from the usefulness 
of the book as a text.—L. B. H. 





Various Topics 


Modern Evangelistic Movements, a 
compilation. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 167 pages, $1.75). When 
one notes from the table of contents 
that the articles concerning each of the 
ten evangelistic movements with which 
the book deals is written by an official 
of the movement, and when one further 
reads in the introduction that the aim 
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MINISTERS! 


Give the Members of Your Church 
an Opportunity to Buy the 


New Indexed Bible 


Rev. L. H. Steele, o 
Hutchinson, Kan. , says: 
“The New Indexed 
Bible is the most - 
wonderful Bible ever 
printed, It is the * 
greatest Book to sell 
on earth. I have been 
selling goods for 25 
years and 
I have 
never ex- 
per ienced 
such sales. You can sell every family a Bible 
if they have the money. I have made over 
one hundred dollars a week and attended to 
prayer services and to preaching services 
each day. To sell Bibles, see the people, 
that’s all. People say it is a Godsend. It is 
a great privilege and a pleasure to call on 
people with such a book. 

Scores of ministers are adding from $25.00 
to $50.00 per week to their incomes selling 
the NEW INDEXED BIBLE during spare 
time. 

Catalogue and full particulars sent on re- 
quest. Sample Bibles supplied at wholesale 
price. 


Buxton-Westerman Co. 
21 W. Elm Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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‘*That grow and produce’’ 


Plan your plantings now. Beautify the 
aye of your home. Immediately 
i to the value of your property. Enjoy 
delicious fruit and beautiful flowers in a 
surprisingly short time. 
phe tors, growers and importers 
quality fruit and ornamental trees, - Fa 
vines and roses for 48 years. : 
Write for catalog today. 
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By JOSEPH M. M. GRAY - 


A group of sermons in which the 
claims, character, conduct and teach- 
ing of Jesus is strongly emphasized. 


Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 
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of the book is to kindle the imagination 
rather than to present a critical es- 
timate of the varied methods dis- 
cussed, he is inclined to be pessimistic 
concerning the benefits to be gained by 
a further perusal. It is a real tribute 
to the writers of the book that in al- 
most every case they have given a not 
too fulsome account of their work, and 
that they have refrained from criticism 
of other, and very different forms of 
Christian effort. Indeed, the outstand- 
ing value of the book is to be found in 
the proof it offers of the essential unity 
of Christian men and in the vitality 
and effectiveness of the Christian Gos- 
pel. Points of view differ considerably. 
Methods differ amazingly. But wher- 
ever men have sincerely attempted to 
bring men to Christ and to bring Christ 
into the lives of men, miracles of grace 
have occurred. The first chapter deals 


with the work of the Salvation Army. | 


It is followed by an account of the 
adaptation of General Booth’s message 
to the needs of the Church by the for- 
mation of the Church Army. Then 
comes an account of the Settlement 
Movement, with its emphasis upon per- 
sonal friendship. The 
Movement reminds one of the activities 
of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement of a decade or so ago. Two 
especially interesting post-war develop- 


ments are The Industrial Christian Fel- . 


lowship and the Fellowship of the 
Kingdom. The former is engaged in 
the difficult task of Christianizing the 
industrial order. It works through la- 
bor organizations and employers’ or- 
ganizations alike, endeavoring to devel- 
op a spirit of friendly co-operation on 
the basis of a common loyalty to the 
teachings of Jesus. The Fellowship of 
the Kingdom is an organization within 
the ministry of the Wesleyan Church. 
It grew from a series of informal gath- 
erings to discuss the deeper things of 
the spiritual life. Out of “The Quest” 
came a fresh realization of the love of 
God. From the Quest came “The Cru- 
sade,”—an attempt to give to others 
the apostolic experience of the Fellow- 
ship. The final chapters discuss the 
work of the Children’s Special Service 
Mission, the Y. M. C. A., the Student 
Christian Movement, and The Religious 
Tract Society.—L. B. H. 
* * * 


A Small Town Man, by Mary Austin. 
(Harper and Brothers, 230 pages, 
$2.00). This is an unconventional life 
of Jesus written from the point of view 
of modern psychology. One who has 
kept up with the developments of the 
new psychology will find little new in 
the book though on the whole it is a 
refreshing volume. It is rather diffi- 
cult for the reviewer to share the 
doubts of publisher who held back the 
publication for some years, fearing that 
the ménd of the public might not be 
prepared for such a treatment of Jesus 
Christ. To Mrs. Austin, Jesus was a 
small town man who did not under- 
stand nor interest himself in the great 
social and political questions of his 
day. But he was a psychic genius. Mrs. 
Austin thinks that Jesus was as much 
surprised as those about him when he 
found that he had the power over 
disease. This power was not unique in 
Jesus,—except in degree. To quote 
from the book: “The doctrine that 
plain man could by plain man, his 
brother be released from _ spiritual 
bondage fell upon soil so unprepared 


Brotherhood ° 


that twenty centuries of harrowing 
have produced but a few thin sprouts 
from it.” The author discounts all of 
the miracles of Jesus which cannot be 
explained by the new psychology. The 
four thousand were not fed with the 
loaves but became so interested in the 
personality of Jesus that they forget 
their hunger. Jesus did not walk on 
the water but near the water. It was 
to the disciples and not to the waves 
that he said, “Peace be still.” “We be- 
lieve the miracles of healing because 
we have known of cures being accom- 
plished in our own day, and we do not 
believe in walking on the water because 
it isn’t done among our acquaintances.” 
From the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, Mrs. Austin concludes that 
Jesus made no more of lapses from 
chastity than of other sins and forgave 
them as readily. “He put the desire of 
the flesh on exactly the same moral 
footing as the greed of wealth and the 
lust of pride, neither condemning it 
more severely as the Church has done, 
\nor more easily excusing it, as is the 
way of the world.” Naturally the au- 
thor does not believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. He swooned on the cross 
‘and was placed still alive in the tomb. 
Regaining consciousness he left his 
grave and made irregular appearances 
to his disciples, but not exposing him- 
self to the officers. He finally died in 
his hiding place as the result of his 
wounds. This is the story of the Small 
Town Man. We have tried to be honest 
to the author and give her point of 
view. The judgment we will leave with 
the reader.—W. H. L. 





Any book reviewed in these columns 
may be wvurchased from the Church- 
World Press. Prospect-Fourth Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Books Received 





Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

The Foreign Student in America, Commission 
of Committees on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students of Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., 

75 


1.75. 

A World Cruise Among Boys of Other Lands, 
Dougal E. Young. 75 cents. 

The Lion in His Den, Lynn Haro!d Hough, 
$1.75. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Nature Sermons, Charles E. Jefferson, $1.50. 

Preachographs, M. S. Rice, $1.50. 

Sentence Sermons, Roy L. Smith, $1.50. 

George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Idealism, Prof. Alfred Hoernle, $1.25. 

Little Children of Mission Lands, Mary Ent 
wistle, $1.75. 

Hero Tales From Mission Lands, W. P. 
Nairne and Arthur P. Shepherd, $1.75. 

A Handbook of the Outdoors, Earle Amos 
Brooks. 

Before the Dawn, Toyohiko Kagawa, $2.50. 

The Old Gospel at the Heart of the Metropolis, 
Rev. John Roach Straton, $2.00. 

Macmillan Co., 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

The Wonder of Life, Joel Blau, $2.00. 

The Man from An African Jungle, W. C 
Wilcox, $2.50. 

Christian Monasticism, Ian C. Hannah, $2.50 

Mental Hygiene as Taught by Jesus, Alex- 
ander B. MacLeod, $1.50. 

The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
826 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Mrs. Mary’s Go-Tell, Mrs. 
Clark, 75 cents. 
ee & Co., 211 E. 19th St., New York 

ity. 

Literary Vespers, Edgar White Burrill, $2.00 
© The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Psychology of Leadership, 
Tralle, $1.75. 


S. R. Graham 


Henry Edward 
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Vital News Notes 








Shanghai Church Radiocasts 

First religious broadcasting in the 
Orient came recently when the dedi- 
catory services of the new Community 
Church at Shanghai were transmitted. 
Regular Sunday services will be broad- 
cast. The church has a membership of 
458, representing 26 denominations. 





Child Marriage  Infests 
the United States 


The Russell Sage foun- 
dation, with its usual 
thoroughness, has been in- 
vestigating child mar- 
riages in this country. It 
finds them prevalent es- 
pecially among the native 
American stock. The mar- 
riageable age for girls in 
many states is found to be 
twelve years, and actual 
marriages at eleven years. 
The report calls upon as- 
sociations of parents, 
women’s organizations, 
school authorities, minis- 
terial associations, social 
workers, legislators and 
others interested in the 
problem to work towards 
the following ends: A rea- 
sonable and _ enforceable 
minimum marriageable 
age law, a law requiring 
five days’ advance notice 
of intention to marry, 
putting the Gretna Green 
out of business, discour- 
aging hasty marriage 
across state borders, de- 
stroying the fee system, 
strengthening require- 
ments as to proof of age 
of applicants, substituting 
better evidence of age and 
requiring both applicants 
to appear in person before 
the license issuers.—The 
Baptist. 





OTT 





Students and Prohibition 


Three thousand students 
of the University of 
Southern California met 
recently in their assembly 
hall and pledged them- 
selves to the cause of pro- 
hibition enforcement and 
issued an appeal to all 
other collegiate institu- 
tions to follow their ex- 
ample. 
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Disciple Leader Dead 


Dr. Allen Bearden Phil- 
putt, pastor of the Central 
Christian Church, of In- 
dianapolis, and recognized 
dean of the Protestant 
ministers of that city, died 
April 19. Dr. Philputt 
would have been 69 years 
old this month and would 
have celebrated his 27th 
year in the Indianapolis 
pulpit. 
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Eleven Religions to Unite in Peace 
Congress 


For the purpose of bringing the in- 
fluences of the world’s leading religious 
faiths to bear upon the problem of 
world peace, an international religious 
congress will be held at Geneva in Au- 
gust, 1928, under the auspices of the 
Church Peace Union. The _ trustees 


A Parish Paper Will Provide 2 
Extra Money for 
Your Church 


UNDREDS of pastors are making profits 

from parish papers, by taking advantage 

of our co-operative plan. This plan is so 
simple and yet so practical that 
any pastor of any church, large 
or small, can have a parish paper 
and use it as a source of obtain- 
ing funds for needy church sup- 
plies, or for adding to the pecu- 
niary income of the pastor. 
Of course the principal reasons 
for publishing a parish paper are to advertise the 
church, increase the attendance, act as assistant 
pastor, increase church prestige and to keep com- 
munity people and non-resident members in- 
formed, but at the same time, if you follow our 
plan, all publishing expenses will be met and there 
will be a balance for the church or pastor. 


See eT SSS TMC SS 


voted that a portion of the income from 
the trust fund set aside by Andrew 
Carnegie for the promotion of interna- 
tional justice and good will through the 
churches should be devoted to the pre- 
liminary organization of the Congress. 


Eleven religions will take part; each 
of which will be represented propor- 
tionately in a World Committee of One 
Thousand, as follows: Christians (in- 
cluding Protestants, Roman and Uniate 
Catholics and the Eastern Orthodox), 
Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Con- 
fucians, Shintoists, Taoists, Hindoos, 
Parsees, Jains, Sikhs. 




















Stockton, N. J. 








Carney, Mich. 


Doty, Gilboa, Ohio. 





Read What Others are Doing 


“A parish paper is a profitable venture in a 
financial way as well as all others. Cleared 
$37.26 on last issue.’—Rev. F. O. Hathaway, 


‘It is a pleasure to recommend 
your service. Cleared $16.80 on my 
last issue.”—Rev. S. W. Mattson, 

“Last year my profits amounted to 
more than $300.00.”— Rev. C. B. 















system. 
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a plain all about our co-opera- , 
tive plan. Sign the cou- 
pon. No obligation on nero 
your part. We will send 


samples and particulars. 
No unpleasant follow-up ” Grand Rapids, Mich. 











You Can Do the Same ,,,.¥*% 


No matter who you are, where 
you are, or the size of your 
church, you can publish a par- 
ish paper and make it an asset 
2 to your church. Let us ex- 
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wv National 
? Religious Press, 


o” Without any obligation 
’ on my part please send 
,@” me samples and_ particulars 
a regarding your Co-operative 


@” Parish Paper Plan. 
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THREE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





View of Style 4333 


Write for Catalog 


that stamp the individuality of 


Ashtabula Bulletins 


Aluminum 


Type frames and letters made of 
aluminum. Light in weight, dur- 
able, and will not rust or corrode. 


Inside Lighting 


Completely wired and lights con- 
cealed in frame. Unexcelled illumi- 
nation—no unsightly “Goose Neck” 
at top of Bulletin—protected from 
the weather. 


Black Letters on White 


This combination makes the Ashta- 
bula Bulletins legible for a greater 
distance than any other. 

You want the best—we make it. 


Dept. C. 


The Ashtabula Sign Co. 


ASHTABULA, OHIO 


**The Home of Good Bulletins’’ 




















Edited by 


In its eighth large edition. 

A remarkable Book for Congrega- 
tional Singing. 

Emancipates congregations from 
high keys. 

Rich in Social Service, but not at the 
expense of devotional hymns. 

As perfect in Musical Settings as it 
is possible to make it. 

All the Words in the Music. 

PRICE $1.75 


Hymns for the 
Living Age 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
Issued March 1, 1924 


A returnable copy sent on request 





Thirty pages of Chants that have 
brought chanting back to the people. 

Responsive Readings which mark a 
new epoch in Biblical literature, 
under new and striking captions. 

Indexes for the minister, layman, 
leader of worship—clearly print- 
ed, comprehensive, accurate. 

To sum up—A book made to serve 
the churches. 


$135.00 A HUNDRED 








Leen fe wey Ow. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 




















ARE YOU PREPARED FOR SUMMER? 


All ministers know that summer is a hard 
time for the church. What are you doing to 
make it easier? 

We make a specialty of printing Parish 
Papers to help churches during these summer 
months. Our prices are such that they can 
be used at this hard time and make the 
church as well attended as in winter. AND, 
by our co-operative plan, they can be had 
without cost. Write for particulars. 


Our prices are as follows: per 200 papers: 


Cpe eee (8 BONE) 6. 0:0 ccicccscsscs $ 5.00 
8-page paper (4 local)...............- 10.00 
Ast Govets for amy Gime... ....ccscccce 2.50 
An all-local paper, per page.......... 2.00 


THE CHURCH PRESS 
Dept. C. Lostant, IIl. 


HERBERT 


Our Motto 


- MACE 


ERVICE 


Our Specialty 
CHURCH ADVERTISING 
Send for Catalogue 


Bulletins, Stereopticons 
Slides, Advertising Materials, 
Church and Sunday School Supplies 
Box 497A Redlands, Calif. 

















“We guarantee our advertisements” 








Birmingham Paper Carries Many 
Church Advertisements 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
carries two pages devoted to the 
churches of the city every Saturday 
night. There is one page devoted to 
news and one page of display advertis- 
ing sold to churches at a special price. 
This page is very attractively set up 
with an appropriate head and carries 
announcements from twenty churches. 

From the news page we learn that 
Birmingham leads the nation in. its 
church attendance. 

“Birmingham today, leads the nation 
in percentage of white population hold- 
ing church membership. 

“Birmingham today, leads the nation 
in modern Sunday school and church 
building. 

“Thirty churches now building or be- 
ing projected.” 





Practical Christianity 


When the Methodist Church at Han- 
cock, N. Y., was burned last winter the 
Roman Catholic priest of the village 
announced that his people would con- 
duct no fairs, bazaars or other money- 
raising enterprises until the Methodists 
had a free field for six months in which 
to canvass the community for subscrip- 
tions toward rebuilding. The priest 
further exhorted his people to co-oper- 
ate with their fellow Christians in re- 
pairing the loss. A bit of news like this 
makes the people outside the churches 
admit that there is something in Chris- 
tianity after all. It is such incidents, 
sometimes emanating on one side and 
sometimes on the other, which help to 
sweeten the bitter feeling which is 
stirred up by Protestant and Catholic 
writers and speakers.—Christian Advo- 
cate. 





Found Riding Clubs 


Riding clubs are being organized in 
rural sections of Maryland by Bishop 
Davenport of the Episcopal diocese, as 
a means of holding young people to the 
church. 





Feel Time Not Ripe For Religious 
Classes 

Although the decision of the state 
commissioner of education in New Jer- 
sey that religious education should not 
be allowed in the public schools, was 
reversed, the State Council of Religious 
Education has advised pastors not to 
press the movement. It believes that 
there is not yet enough public demand 
to make it advisable. 





and Southern 
Chests 

A significant development in south- 
ern communities is the inclusion of 
Negro welfare agencies in many com- 
munity chest budgets. In Atlanta, for 
example, six or eight distinctive Negro 
agencies are included for a total of 
about $50,000; in Louisville such agen- 
cies participate to the amount of 
$66,000. In every case the colored peo- 
ple co-operate heartily in the chest 
campaign, making a thorough canvass 
and giving liberally in proportion to 
their means. 

In Atlanta, Louisville, Richmond, Sa- 
vannah, and Norfolk, the work of the 
interracial committees has been includ- 
ed in the chest budgets for sums rang- 
ing from $800 to $3,000. 


Negroes Community 
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Ramsey MacDonald On Sabbath Ob- 
servance 


According to the British Weekly J. 
Ramsey MacDonald, sent the following 
letter to one who inquired his attitude 
on the work of the Sunday Schools: 

Dear Sir:—I have always been an 
appreciative onlooker upon Sunday 
schools. We are allowing our young 
people to lose grip of the views on life 
which, when these schools are success- 
ful, are enforced in their classes. The 
mere recreative Sunday has got very 
few attractions for me. Our grand- 
fathers perhaps attached far too nar- 
row a meaning to such views. What- 
ever work we do on that day should be 
done in the main in accordance with 
an outlook and thoughts which are not 
mainly secular, but which are con- 
cerned with those finer spiritual quali- 
ties which give a depth of meaning and 
a motive and colour to life, in opposi- 


tion to the purely materialistic pursuits 
which absorb the vast mass of our peo- 
ple of all classes during most of the 
week.—I am, yours very sincerely J. 
Ramsey MacDonald, House of Com- 
mons, April 5, 1925.—George W. Gil- 
bert, Esq. 





The Pilgrim and the Book 


The drama by this title caused a dis- 
tinct sensation when it was produced in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Carson City, Nevada. It is the story 
of a pilgrim who goes forth to find God. 
Almost from the start, he encounters 
Satanas, who devises means to ensnare 
him from his purpose. After a great 
many crucial tests, physical, mental 
and spiritual, he is saved through 
Revelation, whose words have shed the 
light and rekindled faith with the 
words of the New Testament. 


Negro Church Has a Large Vision 


The Lloyd Memorial Congregational 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y., is a negro 
congregation led by the Rev. Sidney 
O. B. Johnson. The church is seeking 
to lead the negroes who in the past ten 
years have been coming in large num- 
bers to that city. 


As a part of its program it intends 
to let its people know of the possibili- 
ties in life for the negro people. So 
from time to time it brings various 
negro artists of national and interna- 
tional reputation to the church. We 
have before us the program of a violin 
recital given in the church by Clarence 
Cameron White, negro artist. The 
quality of the program together with 
the fact that enough negro folk were 
willing to pay a good price to listen to 
the recital to meet the expense is a 
good indicator that such a program is 
timely and worth while. 








Helps for Your Printing 


We are constantly adding to our list of cuts—electrotypes of which can 
Watch this page each month for new 
If you do not have 


be had at cost by our subscribers. 


cuts, clip and file with your proof-sheet for reference. 


proof-sheet on hand, send for one today. 


This “COME TO CHURCH” cut 
is being used by many of our 
readers for special cards,—bulle- 
tins and notices. Its big brother 
(three times larger) is our No. 52 
on proof-sheet. 





No. 74—85c 


So many of our readers wanted 
to use the following illustration as 
it appeared on our front cover for 
May that we have listed it as No. 
75. An attractive design for invi- 
tations, etc. Use your own copy 
with it. 





No. 63—65¢ 


Here is a new one for Children’s 
Day or for any publicity for the 
Junior Department—Ask for No. 
74. 























No. 75—75c 


If you would like to use illustration of bride as appears on front cover this 
issue, we will gladly send electrotype—same size—price $1.00. 


Address all orders 
BULLETIN DEPARTMENT, CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


2077 E. Fourth St. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 
for Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books and file clippings. 
It is almost automatic, and is 
inexpensive. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 


WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 


CIRCULARS 











Handy! Within Reach 





Envelopes and Pencil 
in Every Pew 


Denning’s 
Envelope Holder 


Provides a convenient means for 
visitors as well as members to con- 
tribute—also leave message for 
Pastor. 





Send coupon below for FREE 
SAMPLE and prices. 


Denning Mfg. Co., 
1775 East 87th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I would like a sample and more in- 
formation about your Envelope Holder. 
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25.000 CHURCHES USE 
J OSTERMOOR’ 


: (egits —— ————— TRESUCCCESECEESLLC! 


ol Ok—Ju ike} is 








ie IN'USE-SINCE‘1876 


Seats made by us for the Baptists of this city 
have been in use for the past 49 years and are 
still giving satisfaction. Quatrry—Servics 
Pews, Pulpits, Tables, Chairs, Collection Plates, 
Hymn Boards and Other Furnishings 
Senp ror CATALOGUE 


GLOBE FURNITURE MFG.Co. 
2 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE, MICH - 

















Send for Catal 
INDIVIDUAL B yee, ot SERVICE co. 





BALOPTICONS 


are used in thousands of schools 
churches and hospitals. This line 
of lanterns, for slides and opaque 
objects —for Projection in day- 
light as well as in the dark—is 
Write for Catalog the most complete in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 





Room 362 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 








A.A.HONEYWELL,A.I.A. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Specialist in 
Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 
BOOK OF PLANS, $1.00 (Fourth Edition) 

















VICTOR Portable 


os eepetenes Be 
eed te) -palete), | 


Projection Excelienc 


HUNDREDS oF ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES FOR RENTAL 








Boe SPECIAL EASY revs 





CHURCH FURNITURE 


{| hing for Church and Sunday School 
pny me actory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. = 
1163 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois | 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards FoldingBoxCo. 
Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 
25 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
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word; minimum charge—75c. 


Address: 
Fourth Building, Cleveland, O. 





CLAS SIFIED—FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE DEPT. 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Classified Department, Church Management, Prospect- 





+ 





Popular and Critical Bible Encyclo- 
pedia—Howard Severance, publishers. 
Three volumes, half-leather binding. 
Paid $40. Prized very highly by clergy- 
man recently deceased. Sell for $14 
and ship. Write Mrs. F. A. Strong, 1261 
W. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


When Rebuilding sell all your old 
church furniture. You can easily do it 
with a small advertisement in this de- 
partment. 








Rotospeed mimeographing machines, 
Typewriters and other office equipment 
will be advertised in these columns. 
Watch for them. 





Samples Masonry Explained spir- 
itually; important landmarks _ con- 
densed. Year’s Bible Guide. Children’s 
Prayers. Church History, etc., with 15 
colored Religious Pictures mounted 7 
x 11 for attendance prizes—prepaid for 
$1.00. Frederic J. Eastman, 372 N. 
Firestone Blvd., Akron, Ohio. 





Stereopticon and Motion Picture 
Machines and equipment bought and 
sold through this department. Send 
your copy for next issue now. Classi- 
fied Department, Church Management. 





Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts— 
Two large volumes. 
of its kind. An encyclopedia of homi- 
letical material. Good as new. Price 
$9.50. Carriage extra. Write M. K., 
care Church Management, Prospect- 


Fourth Bldg., Cleveland. 


The greatest work’ 





“A Parish Paper You Can Afford to 





doing better 
The 


minister interested in 
work. Samples and prices free. 
Quality Press, Box 136X, Pana, III. 





Biblical Encyclopedia—Gray & Ad- 
ams. Five volumes, 4,500 pages; new. 
For quick sale, price $10.50. Will pay 
postage. Box 10-E, Church Manage- 
ment. 





For Sale—Vocalion pipe top organ. 
Good condition. Cheap at $125.00. Card 
brings details. C. A. Dick, 21 E. Sixth 
St., Newport, Ky. 





Wanted—Responsible men and 
women, to take subscription orders for 
Church Management. Seven are now 
making $20 to $35 extra each month. 
For details write Circulation Manager, 
Church Management, 2077 E. Fourth 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 
One No. 8-F Rotary Neostyle. In 
perfect condition. A machine that 
your office can use with saving and 


profit. Turns out beautiful work 
without an expert operator. It is 
extremely simple, durable, clean 


and economical. Printing capacity 
74%4x14 inches. Ready for instant 
use with supply Mimeotype Com- 
posite Stencil Paper. PRICE $29. 
Address Box 55 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 























Relaxation 





Choice Bits Collected From Here and 
There to Encourage Chuckles 





Probably 
Sunday School Teacher—Can anyone 
tell me where Noah lived? 
Pupil—I don’t think he had a regu- 
lar home. I guess he and his family 
belonged to the floating population. 





Here He is Again 
“It’s a boy!” cried the nurse, as she 
burst into the professor’s study. “Do 
you want to see him?” 
“Find out his name and I’ll let you 
know,” replied the scholar absently, and 
went on with his work. 





“Now, children,” said the teacher, “I 
am going to tell you about the hippo- 
potamus, but you will have no idea 
what it is unless you pay strict atten- 
tion and look at me!”—Good Hardware. 





Why His Impressive Gestures 


A new aid to good preaching has been 
discovered. 

During the past summer a suburban 
church asked a church bureau to send a 
supply for a certain Sunday. The fol- 
Jowing Monday the clerk of session 
called to tell how much the congrega- 


tion enjoyed the preacher of the day. 


“That was a fine man you sent,” said 
he, “the people all sat up and took 
notice. His gestures were great; he 
swung his arms and certainly sent it 
home. Can’t you get him again for 
next Sunday?” 

The minister was called on the phone 
and told that the congregation were so 
well pleased with him that they would 
like to have him return the following 
Sunday. 

“Well, I'd like to,” said he, “but I 
think I’ll have to refuse. I liked the 
people and enjoyed the service, but 
there was one thing that did not appeal 
to me: There were too many mos- 
quitos.”—The Continent. 





“His Flivver Full’ 


The minister had dictated his sermon 
to a new stenographer. The subject 
was “The Joy of Youth,” and he quoted 
as his text a well-known sentence from 
the one hundred and twenty-seventh 
psalm. Being better acquainted with 
modern transportation facilities than 
with ancient archery, the typist ren- 
dered the passage, “Happy is the man 
that hath his flivver full of them.” 
Which, after all, simply expresses the 
sentiment in a more literal way. 





A Critic 

After morning service the family 
dined, and churches and their procedure 
came in for criticism. 

Father criticized the sermon. Mother 
disliked the blunders of the organist. 
The eldest daughter thought the choir’s 
singing was atrocious. 

But the subject had to be dropped 
when the small boy of the family 
volunteered the remark: “Dad, 1 think 
it was a mighty good show for a 
nickel.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
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It would pay YOU to distribute a half dozen copies of 


PUTTING IT ACROSS 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH, Editor of Church Management 
to the key men and women of your church 


NOTE THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Man 

Executive ability is sought—Lame organizations— 

Is the ability a gift? 
Getting Organized 

The purpose of the organization—Charting a com- 
mittee—Visualize the plans—Getting officers 
together—The little things—The agenda—Ap- 
pointments and committees. 

Team Work 

The leader must be an _ originator—Social Laws— 
Program of work—Get the program in black and 
white—Recapitulation. 

Tools for Handling Men 

Weakness of mob suggestion—Jesus Christ as a leader 
—Words and suggestion—Forces which move men 
—Custom and _ tradition—Compromise—Self-in- 
terest—Desire of Recognition—Imitation—Com- 
petition—Public Opinion—Desire to be of service 
—Religious conviction. 

The Committee Way 


Standing committees—Special committees—The chair- 
man—A good secretary—Step by step analysis— 


Co-Laborers Together 
Keep the organization going—Pass around responsi- 
bility—Credit where credit is due—Place workers 
where they count most—Learn from your workers. 
Putting On a Campaign 
The Importance of the background—Mechanical set-up 
—Time—Human _ side— Letters—The buyers— 
Publicity—The canvass—After the campaign. 
Parliamentary Precedure for Voluntary Associations 
The quorum—The motion—Amendments—The Reso- 
lution—Suppressing the motion—The committee 
—Ex-officio members, 
Publicity 
Forms of advertising—Publicity of the printed page 
—Signs and banners—Window cards—The mail- 
ing list—Newspaper publicity—Small town pub- 
licity—Getting news space—City papers. 
Personal Efficiency 
Physical tests—Relaxation—Exercise—Division of 
time—Filing—Know your organization—Books— 
The larger field. 
Handling the Sinews 
Creating the right consciousness—Budget making— 
Open diplomacy—Payment of dues—Payments— 





Personnel of the committee—Keeping in touch Special Funds—Reports—Auditing accounts— 
with the committee. Bonding the treasurer. 
Price, $1.25 
Cnmw ACH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 


2077 East Fourth Street’ - 





- CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TALKS TO 
f HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


By JOHN M. HOLMES 
Huetrated with line drawings done 
by three of the euther’s 
Migh Benoot Boye 











These talks have been tried ont, and after 
M editing, retried at high school chapel services, § 
% camp-fires, Rotary boys’ meetings or HY clubs. 
Hl They are the real thing in their line. ; 
Workers with boys will find here many sug- 
gestions end cutiows that they can adaptand § 
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ALKS to High School Boys, by John M. Holmes, 162 

pages, $1.50.) This is one of the best books of talks to 

young people that I have ever seen. There are thirty- 
three talks in all, each from two to six pages in length. A 
cross section of the table of contents reveals such topics as “‘An 
Unbalanced Line,” “The Bent Twig,” ‘Courage,’ “The Man- 
liness of the Christian Life,” “Wireless,” “Girls,” “Amuse- 
ments,” “Men Wanted.” Anyone who has to make speeches 
to groups of young people will appreciate the» suggestiveness 
of this book. The illustrations are varied, virile, and valuable. 
Every talk is inspirational and challenging. The illustrations 
heading the chapters suggest objects that might be used in 
giving similar talks. The book is sane, wholesome, and con- 
structive.—P. H. Y. 


We Pay Postage Price $1.50 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc., 2077 East Fourth St.,. CLEVELAND 





























“Not To Study Is Only Less Wicked 
In a Preacher Than Not To Pray” 


—Olim 


A few books on topics which should be of vital 


interest to ministers and all Christian Workers 


Dust and Ashes of Empires 


by W. A. Shelton, M.A., D. D. 


12 mo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 


There is no last chapter, seemingly, to the romance 
of archaeology. Extraordinary recent discoveries fill 
one with amazement at the apparently inexhaustible 
richness of that ancient and wonderful civilization. 
This is the interesting story of a journey through 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia and Palestine cleverly 
combining travel and descriptive interest with his- 
torical and scientific study and review. It is written 
in delightful narrative form and accompanied by 
many interesting photographs. 








The Call to Christian 
Stewardship 


by Julius Earl Crawford 


12 mo. Cloth Binding, $1.25 


Have you found yourself on stew- 
ardship? Or are you wandering in 
the wilderness of perplexity and in- 
decision? This book will help you 
solve the problem. It lifts its sub- 
ject out of the realm of controversy 
and doubt and places it among the 
foregone conclusions of scriptural 
teachings. When you nave read it 
there will be no haze of misunder- 
standing left. 





The Village Tragedy 


and Other Sermons 


by Clovis G. Chappell, D. D. 


12 mo. Cloth Binding, $1.50 


The highest form of human speech 
is preaching. It is the divinely or- 
dained means for the conviction, 
conversion and sanctification of a 
lost and ruined world. Spiritual 
power is an element of supremest 
importance in the composition of a 
Christian preacher, and the author 
of this volume is unusually en- 
dowed with this gift. These ser- 
mons are on living themes and 
throb with sympathy and under- 
standing. They are presented in a 
beautifully simple and_ earnest 
fashion that at once convinces the 
intellect, profoundly stirs the emo- 
tions, and moves the will to action. 


Project Method 


In Religious Education 
by Mason W. Crum 


12 mo. Cloth Binding, $1.50 
Religious education, ordinarily a 
dry subject, is here made interest- 
ing to a remarkable degree. The 
author states that “the average 
trained mind rebels at prepared 
knowledge, and has a longing for 
the spirit of adventure which an 
author enjoys in his search for in- 
formation.” With this in mind, he 
puts in action the experimental, 
the inventive, the initiative and the 
imaginative powers of the pupil. 
Professor Crum has written this 
book after having used these plans 
in his own work, and in a graphic 
way describes the actual methods 
of procedure and the results ob- 
tained. 





Handbook of All 


Denominations 
by M. Phelan 


12 mo. Cloth Binding, $1.25 


This book is all that the name 
indicates. Taking each denomina- 
tion separately, Mr. Phelan gives 
the origin and a brief, concise his- 
tory of the faith and usage of all 
Christian doctrines. It is fair, im- 
partial and without prejudice, and 
should prove invaluable to the min- 
ister who wishes to be well in- 
formed on the subject of other be- 
liefs than his own. It is alpha- 
betically arranged for convenient 
reference. 


There is no other book which ex- 
cells this one in the largness of 
quantity in so small a space, on 
such a theme. 
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This book comprises the Fondren 
Lectures for 1924 delivered before 
the faculty and students of the 
summer Theological School of 
Southern Methodist University. 
From the standpoint of a Christian 
missionary, these lectures are ad- 
dressed primarily to those with a 
special interest in Christian propa- 
ganda, yet others who read will be 
impressed with the necessity of ac- 
quaintance with the peoples of 
other lands, and the supreme duty 
which is ours as a Christian nation. 
The subjects are comprehensively 
handled, and are well developed in 
their relation to each other. 
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Leadership is the most sought for quality in the 
world today. Is it a gift, or can it be acquired? This 
question is definitely and decisively answered in Dr. 
Leach’s new book, PUTTING IT ACROSS, in which 
he shows why some organizations succeed and some 
do not, why some men are born leaders and others 
are never more than followers. How to make vol- 
untary organizations succeed is the theme, and his 
wide experience in this work makes his book the 
product of the firing line and not of the cloister. It 
will prove of inestimable service to all leaders of 
such organizations who are interested in getting the 
maximum results from their campaigns. 
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